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worst logical conclusions are drawn from their beliefs, 
and then corresponding traits of character are attributed 
to them. 

ed 


WE note in some of our exchanges amusing questions 
concerning the revised translation of the New Testament. 
The famous passage, ‘‘God was manifest in the flesh,” 
now reads, ‘‘He who was manifested in the flesh.”’ Was 
this change, it is asked, made in the interest of Unitarian- 
ism? Not at all. It was made in the interest of truth. 
Tischendorf, the great Biblical editor, discovered that in 
an early edition of the Epistle, but not the earliest, the 
relative pronoun ée, ‘‘who,” had by a stroke of the pen 
been changed into @eoo, ‘‘God.’”’ This emendation was 
made with another pen and different ink, and was prob- 
ably the work of a man who believed that the writer 
meant that God was manifest in the flesh, and made him 
say so in the interest of clear thinking. Probably no 
fraud was intended. The man who made the change 
did not intend to lie for the glory of God. He only wished 
to have the manuscript that he owned express the truth 
that he believed in terms about which there could be 
no mistake. Would our Methodist or Episcopal friends, 
who have discussed the question, desire the editors of 
the revised translation to perpetuate the error of that 
ancient annotator because the correction of it seems 
to favor Unitarianism ? 

we 


Hap the grape-shot fired at the royal family of Russia 
destroyed the czar, the probability is that his place 
would have been taken by a stronger man, but one less 
likely to yield to the demands of the people. Between 
the royal family and the nobility of Russia and the peas- 
antry there is fixed a gulf so wide that there is little 
sympathy between classes, and little mutual understand- 
ing. Many generations must pass before the millions 
of Russia can be educated, even if they who have power 
heartily wish to educate them, as now they do not. 
Many of the Cossacks who are trusted with police duty, 
as well as military service, are mere brutal fighting ma- 
chines, having morals no higher than the stallions they 
ride. And yet these people, Cossacks and all, are capa- 
ble of magnificent development. Whenever civilization 
reaches a high level, the virility and power of endurance, 
exhibited by them in many ways, will be turned to good 
account in furnishing a motive force for the progress of 
the world. The Japanese have more quick wit and 
adaptability, but the Russians have staying power un- 
surpassed by any race. 


THE articles on the story of slavery, written by Mr. 
George S. Merriam for the Springfield Republican, are 
fresh and original. In treating of the life and character 
of John Brown, Mr. Merriam says some things which, 
even at this late day, it is well to force into the conscious- 
ness of the American people. The Northern people, like 
Imerson and others who sympathized with and praised 
the personal character of John Brown, had no sympathy 
whatever with any intent on his part to create a servile 
insurrection in the South, and to expose white men and 
women to the perils of rapine and massacre at the hands 
of their rebellious slaves; and they did not believe that 
would be the result. On the other hand, people in the 
South believed that this was the intention of John Brown, 
that there was danger that he might succeed in this awful 
enterprise, and that the people of the North heartily 
sympathized with him in this undertaking. It is not 
too late to remove prejudices by showing that the mis- 
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understanding between such men as Emerson and George 
L. Stearns on one side and Gov. Wise and his friends 
on the other was total and, at the time, irreconcilable. 
It was inevitable, but it was a root of bitterness not yet 
drawn out of the consciousness of the Southern people. 


od 


HowWEVER atrocious the crimes may be that are com- 
mitted in the Congo Free State, the strongest nations 
who are interested in the matter are so little free from 
blood-guiltiness that they find it difficult to make their 
protests strong enough and unanimous. America with 
its lynchings, England with the treatment of the native 
Australian and the Kaffir, the Germans in South Africa, 
the French in Madagascar, make it difficult to find a 
nation without sin and altogether fit to sit in judgment 
upon the King of Belgium. The story of Stanley’s march 
through darkest Africa is not edifying. When we say 
the worst about what has happened in the Congo Free 
State, we have only described a virulent form of the dis- 
ease which has tainted all the relations between strong 
nations and the dark-skinned natives of Africa. But 
now, if we can put an end to the Congo atrocities, and 
establish kindly relations between white men and negroes, 
we shall have set up a standard for all nations which in 
the parliament of man they will be compelled to accept, 
so that all similar crimes, great or small, may in the 
future be condemned. 

Pd 


Many of the guessing contests now carried on by re- 
spectable journals are gambling schemes in disguise. The 
profits of the transaction come from the purchase money, or 
the annual subscriptions, made in most cases a condition for 
the competitors. Puzzles and problems are offered which 
are so easy of solution that the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, need not err. Now suppose a prize of a thousand 
dollars is offered, and ten thousand or a hundred thou- 
sand compete for it, subscribing, meanwhile, for the jour- 
nal. Whether the capital prize in the lottery, of a thou- 
sand dollars, is paid to one person or divided among all 
those who give equally correct answers, the result is the 
same. ‘The public is swindled by a lottery, and the pub- 
lishers make great gain by unlawful transactions. The 
premiums offered in contests which really test the learn- 
ing and skill of those who engage in them are harmless 
or may even have value, but they are not profitable as 
financial speculations, like these gambling schemes which 
appeal to the cupidity of the public. 


Personal Independence. 


Let the sense of social dependence be ever so strong, 
let the need of social organization be ever so great, there 
still remains the need of the individual to assert himself 
and to maintain himself without help from others. .. Thor- 
oughgoing independence is of course impossible in soci- 
ety. In our simplest efforts we are assisted by others. 
The civilized man cannot work excepting with the tools 
that have been provided for him by the inventive genius 
of those who have gone before. A hermit living on 
beans and bacon could not cut himself off entirely from 
dependence upon others for something which he might 
wear or use in his daily tasks. He would at least crave 
salt and pepper which he could not procure for himself. 
From this lowest point up to the most complicated social 
provision for work and pleasure we depend upon each 
other, 

But misery begins when this dependence is the main 
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support. No tragedies are more common and pitiful 
than those of boys and girls lost in a great city. By 
thousands they are caught, used up, and thrown away 
by those who carry on business in its meaner forms, and 
especially by those who provide unlawful pleasures for 
the luxurious and theidle. By the mischances of fortune 
every year hundreds of young women, strong, healthy, 
attractive, are turned adrift without money, without 
friends, and without experience or skill to fit them for 
bread-winning employment. The miseries they endure 
are heart-breaking. The best of them, through bitter 
experience and painful humiliations, win their way to 
self-support. Others fade away and die, and still others 
fall into ways that are worse than death. The boys 
have a somewhat easier time; but they also suffer much, 
and many of them fall into the grooves of ill-paid labor 
and persistent despair. 

We are importing thousands of men and women for 
similar experiences and a similar fate, and so long as we 
do so it is idle folly to charge their miseries upon society 
at large. ‘The most independent people are those who 
can win a livelihood by direct attack upon the soil, or 
who are capable of producing that which other men 
must have to eat, to drink, to wear, and to provide shel- 
ter. Where one is paid a salary, or works alone, or 
controls the labor of others, the one source of indepen- 
dence is ability directed with skill to useful work. When 
a boy said, ‘‘I am not going to be one of the men who 
does not know where his breakfast is coming from,” he 
had the right point of view. Half of our economic mis- 
eries do not come from any defect of social organization 
or economic machinery. ‘They come from the defect in 
the people with whom society deals. There are millions 
of men, women, and children who are helpless because 
they are ignorant, who are dependent because they are 
unskilful, who are at the mercy of the strong, the cun- 
ning, and the selfish because they cannot go away alone 
by themselves and provide food, fuel, clothing, and 
shelter for themselves or their families. If a man can 
by his own labor, whether of brains or hands, earn two 
dollars a day, no man can compel him to work for a dol- 
lar and a half. Those who employ labor will not ask 
him to work for a dollar and a half. ‘They will look else- 
where to find, for every one they wish to employ, two 
who are asking some one to hire them. 

Young people who are depending upon a push, or a 
pull, or a soft snap, or an appointment to some office, 
where by routine work one can earn his daily bread, 
may get on for a while; but youth passes, changes come, 
the help of others fails, and then comes bitter disappoint- 
ment. For a time by favor of wealthy friends one may 
be pushed into a position of influence and responsibility 
which he could not win for himself. If he have native 
talent, he may learn in time how to do his work; but dis- 
asters in business come every day because mills and cor- 
porations are overweighted with incompetent men ap- 
pointed to do business because they had a pull. The 
man who finds it most easy to get a place where he can 
earn a dollar a day is the one who could earn his dollar 
if he had no place provided for him. He who is in de- 
mand at asalary of fifty thousand dollars a year is the one 
who could make fifty thousand dollars without asking help 
of anybody. ‘There is no present solution for the labor 
problem, there is no specific remedy for social evils; but 
nothing would help more than such training given to 
the brains, eyes, hands, and feet of all boys.and girls as 
would make them able to take care of themselves any- 
where, in a city or in a wilderness. The only way to 
rob hard task-masters of their power is to make all men 
and women independent of the wages they offer; and, so 
long as there are only eighty million people in America, 
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it is folly to say that there is no chance for the poor, 
except to compete with each other where they have no 
resources excepting the wages offered by employers of 
labor. 


A Believer in Goodness, 


It is helpful to remember those who have been good 
to the world. There is no sweeter spiritual exercise than 
this tender memory clinging round the life of a public 
benefactor, who has, in a measure, blessed his age, his 
country, his city, or village, by virtues which all of us 
may share, all may imitate, if not to a superlative de- 
gree, still in accordance with our capacity and good 
will. 

In all ages there have been select and lovely youths 
adored for their physical charms, for exquisite artistic 
graces, and the gifts of genius. They have been the in- 
spiration of some of the noblest poetry: the elegies of 
Milton, Shelley, and Tennyson poured out over the mem- 
ory of beautiful youths will come to mind. 

But recently there died a young man resident in the 
metropolis who was not marked by the highest touch of 
genius in the creative fields of the imagination, though 
constructively in many departments his nature abounded 
in the richest capabilities of a very high and rare order. 
The grief for him has not been voiced by any one great 
poet, but it is deeply imprinted in the hearts of the peo- 
ple he blessed. 

With all his rare gifts there was one very distinctive 
and strongly marked feature,—his belief in human good- 
ness. He may be made the text of a sermon as illustrat- 
ing the changed theology of our time in a very marked 
degree. It is not so very long ago that the majority of 
the clergy did not believe in man’s goodness, only in his 
capability to sin. This young man was a striking illus- 
tration of the transformation of faith and the practical 
working out of this new theology of love and service for 
the redemption of man. He had a passion for goodness, 
a profound faith in humanity, and the potentialities that 
lie in all races of men, of whatever color or degree of 
development. 

Now that he has been taken away untimely, the wide- 
spread grief awakened by his loss is itself a token of the 
genius for goodness that lies hidden under the callous 
swathings of worldly natures, the instinctive homage paid 
to simple virtue and noble ideals lived straight out, with- 
out chicanery or bias or tampering with conscience. It 
is good to know how deeply he was respected, how ten- 
derly he was loved; for to love and honor such a man is 
itself a sign of a fine nature. Thus to touch the common 
heart, the sympathetic spring of feeling, makes men better 
and nobier. It is the pattern of a life lived on the com- 
mon level, but exalted by devotion to the service of the 
world, to a place unique and beautiful. 

Mr. Baldwin did much in his short life, but he has done 
more even by his death. He has shown us that no busy 
man need be too busy for public service and disinter- 
ested devotion to the general welfare. He has shown us 
what may be accomplished by the infusion of a kind of 
ideal beauty into reform, into charity and philanthropy,— 
that beauty that seeks not its own, but does whole-souled 
and ardent work regardless of personal aim. ‘The ordi- 
nary standard of benevolence is not so high that it does 
not sometimes carry a kind of smirch of small ambitions, 
perfunctoriness, and Pecksniffian hypocrisy. But in 
Mr. Baldwin’s interest in the colored race and the poor 
whites, in his work for reform in municipal affairs, he 
carried ever the white flower of a blameless life. He had 
none of the harshness and bitterness of the fanatic. His 
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very enemies,—if he had any,—the man he was fighting, 
needs must love him, and acknowledge the nobility of 
his nature and aims. He crowned his beautiful youth 
with a passionate desire for the betterment of the world: 
a love almost universal has followed him. No dissenting 
voice has been lifted to detract from the story of his ex- 
cellence. Men, by the memory of his name and fame, are 
ready to do finer and more helpful deeds. 

We may rejoice that America can produce such men, 
who, before the age of forty-two, may live richly and 
well, and make their mark upon their time, not by great 
and lofty talents, the victories of transcendent genius, 
but by the force of character, the pure and spotless life 
and consecration to the promotion of human goodness. 
We may be proud that our republic is capable of produc- 
ing and educating such men, whose souls by the power of 
faith and fervor enter into the souls of other men, and 
are living and working here in beautiful impulses and 
noble deeds long after they have passed on to the other life. 
Among all the false standards, the ostentation, the vice, 
the crime, the cruelty, the misery, the degradation of 
a great city, such lives are possible, and they drop the 
balm of hope and encouragement into thousands of 
hearts. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Unitarian Books. 


The people who are anxious to prove that ‘‘Unitarian- 
ism is dying’’ are apt to adduce, as evidence of the con- 
summation they hope for, ‘‘the decay of Unitarian scholar- 
ship.”’ They are willing to acknowledge that once upon 
a time Unitarians made some valuable contributions to 
literature, but they make this admission only to empha- 
size the comparative poverty of the Unitarian literary 
output of to-day. Occasionally I meet Unitarians who 
really believe this malicious nonsense, and are deceived 
into thinking that the men of the Free Churches have 
ceased to produce books that are read. Two years ago 
I wrote out for this column a list of the books written 
by American Unitarians for the year 1902. It was a list 
unsurpassed in quality or abundance by the scholarly 
output of any other Christian fellowship or any other 
year since the Unitarian movement started. The pro- 
ductiveness shows no sign of diminution. Indeed, if we 
were to add to the list of books written in 1904 by avowed 
Unitarians the books about Unitarians or the books that 
set forth the Unitarian habit of mind without the trade- 
mark, the list would stretch over columns of this paper. 
Let me mention a few books bearing the date of 1904 
which were written by Unitarians. I shall name only 
books that I have seen and handled, and shall, therefore, 
certainly not exhaust the possible list. Here, for in- 
stance, are four biographies, books about Unitarians 
written by Unitarians,—Prof. Pearson’s admirable Life 
of John A. Andrew, one of the very best biographies I 
ever read, and one that every American who loves his 
country ought to be familiar with; Mrs. C. C. Eliot’s 
Life of William G. Eliot, the well-told record of a noble 
and inspiring career; and the Tiffanys’ Life of Harm 
Jan Huidekoper, combining the account of a remarkable 
personality with the story of the Holland Land Com- 
pany and its influence in the pioneer development of 
New York and Pennsylvania; and, finally, Mr. Cuckson’s 
just and intimate tribute to Brooke Hereford. Happy 
is the fellowship that can claim such efficient and public- 
spirited leaders and such competent biographers! 

And what of the volumes of sermons and theological 
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or educational essays? Here are Dr. Savage’s ‘‘Pillars 
of the Temple,” strong, well-proportioned, enduring pil- 
lars they are; and Dr. Crooker’s ‘‘The Supremacy of 
Jesus,’’ one of the best presentations of the power of the 
Christian gospel in modern life; and Lewis Wilson’s 
‘“The Uplifted Hands,’’ sermons that themselves sustain 
the courage of all who seek the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness; and Charles G. Ames’s ‘‘Larger Life,”’ 
selections from sermons unsurpassed for practical ideal- 
ism and crisp expression; and Henry M. Simmons’s ‘‘New 
Tables of Stone,’ a revelation of spiritual insight as sweet 
and fine as ever saw the light; and Mr. O. J. Smith’s 
‘‘Balance,’’ which establishes theism and the law of 
righteousness deep in the nature of things. Here are 
from England Estlin Carpenter’s ‘‘Place of Christianity 
among the Religions of the World,” and R. A. Arm- 
strong’s ‘‘Trinity and Incarnation,” and Principal Drum- 
mond’s ‘‘Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel.” 
From France come Auguste Sabatier’s ‘‘Religions of 
Authority,’ a book greatly applauded by orthodox di- 
vines and periodicals who do not ‘‘catch on’’ to its hereti- 
cal origin; and Jean Réville’s ‘‘Liberal Christianity” ; 
and Charles Wagner’s booklets, again eagerly welcomed 
by hosts of people who would not touch them if they 
knew that in Paris Wagner is a radical independent. 
Here from Holland is ‘‘Religion and Liberty,’’ the Pro- 
ceedings of the International Unitarian Council at Am- 
sterdam. ‘Then nearer home we have President Jordan’s 
‘‘Wandering Host,” and President Eliot’s addresses in 
‘‘Present College Questions, ’’ and Dean Peabody’s lecture 
on ‘‘Organized Labor and Capital,’ and Mrs. Wilson’s 
original and suggestive ‘‘Pedagogues and Parents,’’ and 
Dean Briggs’s ‘‘Routine and Ideals,’’ full of keen obser- 
vation, pungent humor, and buoyant optimism. How 
significant that Dean Briggs, a layman, should frankly 
say that his essays are ‘‘sermons,’’ while some of the 
ministers try to pass off what are obviously sermons as 
‘“‘essays’’! Then I note two good histories of local 
churches,—Mr. Graves’s ‘‘A Century of Village Unitarian- 
ism”’ and Principal Gordon’s ‘‘Account of Dob Lane 
Chapel.’”’ Finally I note the new six-volume edition of 
Channing, with Chadwick’s biographical introduction, 
and the new edition of Frances Power Cobbe’s ‘‘Auto- 
biography”; and Mr. Gannett’s ‘‘Blessed be the Thorn- 
bearer,” a reprint in Glasgow of some beautiful papers 
already issued in America; and the reprints in popular 
editions of Prof. Carpenter’s ‘‘First Three Gospels’’ and 
Mr. Armstrong’s ‘‘God and the Soul.” 
Is the literary output of Unitarians declining? 
SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics, 


AN important result in the world diplomacy of the 
State Department was announced on last Thursday 
when that department made public the fact that, in 
response to representations made by Secretary}Hay, all 
the powers had signified their intention to refrain from 
any territorial encroachment upon China in the final 
adjustment that will follow the conclusion of the Russo- 
Japanese War. Mr. Hay’s circular note was based upon 
a well-defined supposition that some of the powers con- 
templated an extension of their territorial possessions 
at the expense of China at the close of the war. Con- 
currently with the assurance of the territorial integrity 
of China, the State Department, acting upon a protest 
by the Russian government that the Chinese author- 
ities were violating the laws of neutrality in the interests 
of Japan, conveyed a friendly warning to the Chinese 
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government, urging it to observe its international ob- 
ligations with the utmost rigor. 


] 


Wuat was characterized in advance as the ‘‘adminis- 
tration’’ measure, to abolish the evil of discrimination 
in freight rates by the railroad lines of the country, was 
introduced in the House on last Saturday by Represen- 
tative Hepburn, chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. The bill provides for the establishment of 
a new Interstate Commerce Commission which, on 
complaint and after investigation, shall determine 
what it regards as a reasonable freight rate, to be en- 
forced sixty days after it has been promulgated. Pro- 
vision is made for the establishment of a commerce court 
to which an immediate appeal can be made from the 
decision of the commission. From the decree of this 
court, in turn, an appeal can be made to the United States 
Supreme Court. In the mean while, by the terms of 
the Hepburn Bill the operation of the rate promulgated 
by the commission is suspended, and the railroad is 
entitled to the collection of the old rate. It is pointed 
out by the advocates of effective legislation that this 
measure falls far short of the President’s recommenda- 
tions on the subject. 

& 


A STRIKING interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine was 
recorded by the administration on last Saturday when it 
was announced that a protocol had been signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of the United States and Santo Domingo, 
whereby this republic guarantees fully and completely 
the integrity of Dominican territory, takes charge of 
the smaller country’s customs service with a view to 
the adjustment of its finances, and undertakes to grant 
other assistance, ‘‘to restore the credit, preserve order, 
increase the efficiency of the civil administration, and 
advance the material progress and welfare’ of Santo 
Doriingo. The United States also agrees to pay off as 
great a proportion of the Santo Dominican debt to foreign 
creditors as may be justified by the amount of available 
Dominican customs receipts. In a statement issued by 
the State Department on last Sunday it was announced 

at the provisions of the protocol do not involve or 
imply the establishment of an American protectorate 
over Santo Domingo. 

a 


APPALLING disclosures of Turkish barbarity are made 
in "aan to the State Department by Dr. Thomas H. 
No , American consul at Harpoot, Turkey, which 
was published on last Monday. Dr. Norton, who, 
under instructions from the State Department, made a 
tour of investigation in the vilayets of Bitlis and Van, 
where massacres were committed by Moslem raiders 
last summer, estimates that in the Sassun district alone 
5,000 lives were lost, including 2,771 children. It is 
pointed out by Dr. Norton that several thousand refu- 
gees have been forced to return to their ruined villages, 
where the authorities made an allowance of one cent a 
day per capita for food. The consul finds that the 
surviving population of Sassun, 10,000 persons or more, 
are in danger of perishing for the lack of shelter and 
sustenance. 

& 


Events that will stand large in history occurred in 
St. Petersburg on last Sunday when large bodies of 
strikers, marching peaceably toward the Winter Palace 


with the intention of presenting their grievances to the 


great ‘‘White Czar,” were fired upon by troops stationed 
at various approaches to Palace Square, and the Russian 
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capital was turned into a shambles, out of which the 
dead and wounded were borne by the hundreds. Un- 
official estimates place the loss of life at the almost 
incredible number of 500. ‘The fighting was carried on 
in various parts of the vicinity of the palace far ifito the 
night.. On Monday it was announced, on what appeared 
to be credible authority, that the army of the strikers, 
involving many thousands of men, led by Father Agafon, 
an unbeneficed priest, were determined to press their 
demand for the election of a constituent assembly by 
general secret ballot as the basis of a tolerable industrial 
condition. 
& 


THE clash between the troops and the multitude in 
the capital, with the appalling loss of life that it in- 
volved, was almost an,unprecedented incident in Russian 
history. Maxim Gorky, the eminent Russian writer, 
probably summarized the moral effect of the incident 
upon the people at large, when, in a message to a meeting 
of workingmen on Sunday night, he wrote: ‘‘We have 
no emperor. Innocent blood lies between him and the 
people. Now begins the people’s struggle for freedom. 
May it prosper.’’ The feeling was strong in St. Peters- 
burg that by his refusal to receive the loyal prayer of 
his subjects ‘‘like a true emperor,’’ Nicholas II., as the 
representative of the autocratic system, put himself 
once for all out of touch with his nation, and that the 
immediate future was big with events, the extent and 
significance of which no man could foretell. These 
events the world awaited with profound interest. 

Fd s 

THERE are unmistakable indications that the psy¢ho- 
logical moment in the history of Russian civilization has 
arrived. For the first time in a century of agitation all 
classes in Russian“society are evidently united in the 
conviction that the salvation of the people demands 
nothing short of the overturn of the political system 
which has brought about the present situation. For- 
mer disturbances have been invariably local. They 
have affected only one race or one stratum in society, 
the radical element against which an international war- 
fare has’ been conducted. The present upheaval, how- 
ever, affects the land-owners as well as the artisans, the 
provincial nobles as well as the laborers, the prosperous 
professional men as well as the proletariat. The leaven 
of discontent has spread deep and wide. It is becoming 
apparent that in one camp in the present struggle are 
the Russian people, and in the other the bureaucracy. 


Brevities. 


Secretary Hay says war is ‘‘the most futile and the 
most ferocious of human follies.” 


In Japan there is a combination of autocracy and con- 
stitutional government such as would be impossible in 
any European country. 


As surely as constitutional government is better than 
autocracy so surely will constitutional government suc- 
ceed the autocracy in Russia. 


The head of a theological school once said, ‘‘I’ve seen 
so many fools succeed and so many geniuses come to 
nothing that I have ceased to prophesy.” 


We note the fact that among the Unitarian churches 
of New England there are two ministers waiting for set- 
tlements_to every church without a minister. 
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If in the hearts of the people there is felt a need of 
that which the Church supplies, there need be no fear 
that the Church will long lack a supply of ministers. 


A learned professor warned Italian and Polish mothers 
in a social settlement to give their children more liberty, 
and not bring them up as prudes and adolescent prigs. 


In civilized countries there is no religious difference 
that is bound up with a racial distinction excepting in 
the case of the Jews. The Jew can never be at rest until 
that distinction is abolished. 


A revival of religion, morality, and decency is called 
for in degenerate communities,—East, West, and South,— 
in which the laws of marriage are not sufficiently regarded 
to make a divorce seem necessary when a change of 
partners is effected. 


One reason for the decline in the number of candidates 
for the ministry is that many who were once tempted 
by the social position and easy access to means of a live- 
lihood, but with no real vocation for the ministry, have 
now opportunities enough to gratify their ambitions in 
other ways. 


A correspondent from Iowa, paying his subscription, 
says that for a number of years the Christian Register 
was sent to him by his father-in-law, and adds, ‘‘He has 
gone to his reward now; and, if he had never done any- 
thing else than lead me to read and enjoy the Christian 
Register, 1 would consider him my greatest benefactor.”’ 


oe Letters to the Gditor, 


~~ At Meadville. 


To the [-ditor of the Christian Regtster:-— 

The trustees of the Meadville Theological School have 
invited our ministers to be their guests in Divinity Hall 
at mutually convenient times. I have come down from 
Buffalo for a brief mid-week stay, and am occupying the 
rooms set apart by this invitation. These are a sitting- 
room, bed-room, and adjacent bath on the first floor. 
The hospitality includes meals in the new ies 4rd in 
Hunnewell Hall. 

Visiting ministers will be asked to éonduct chapel, 
giving a brief sermon, and to set aside an announced 
hour when they will be ‘‘at home”’ to the students to 
answer questions relating to the practical work of the 
ministry. A guest will, of course, return calls that the 
students may make. I find the faculty hoping that this 
be carefully done that the students may feel their re- 
sponsibility in the entertainment of visitors. 

The professors are quite willing to admit the clerical 
guest to their lectures. The library is available to those 
who do not wish a respite from their reading. The gym- 
nasium, hand-ball court, and bowling-alleys offer per- 
haps wiser recreation. With these privileges in mind, 
one would do well to bring a sweater and rubber-soled 
shoes. 

It was some years ago that I-left the school. And 
now I return to envy the men, so many are the improve- 
ments in the old buildings, and so fine is Hunnewell Hall. 
I am told that the athletic and social possibilities of the 
latter have already shown marked effect, . 

The students are an. alert, attractive group, ready to 
argue on any subject. With them the professors are in 
happy, personal relation. Throughout the life of the 
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school the influence and vigor of President Southworth 
may be felt. Everybody here seems to want to tell me 
something good about him. 

I heartily recommend this visit to any of our ministers 
who may feel a bit stale, and who may find it convenient 
to get away from the routine of parish work. One is 
invited for ten days. My experience makes me know 
that even a shorter stay amid these interesting surround- 
ings is well worth while. FREDERIC C. BROWN. 


MEADVILLE, PA., Jan. 12, 1905. 


For the Christian Register. 


Thankfulness. 


BY ANNA M. S. ROSSITER. 


For the quiet of the forest and the grandeur of the hills, 

For the glory of the sunsets and the music of the rills, 

For the flowers that bloom so sweetly along the woodland ways,— 
For these, and countless blessings, dear Lord, we render praise! 


From Palermo. 


A little more gossip about characteristics that still 
make Naples interesting, and we shall pass over into 
Sicily. We ran down from Rome to Naples, one after- 
noon, knowing exactly where we wanted to go, and also» 
knowing that we must turn a deaf ear to the crowd of 
touters, cabmen, and scamps of all sorts, who would 
assail and pursue us the moment we left the train. 
Through this crowd we went, having neither eyes nor 
ears, beckoned to a cab whose driver was on his box, 
and, directing our porter to hand up our luggage, simply 
said, ‘‘To Pension Baker.” The words were scarcely 
spoken before a youth, much gotten up in blue with 
gilt lace and buttons, lifted his cap, saying, ‘‘I am from 
Pension Baker,”’ jumped up beside the driver, interested 
himself in all our belongings, and, satisfying himself that 
everything was on board, ordered the driver to go ahead. 
Pension Baker is quite two and a half miles from the 
station; but the night was beautiful, the streets brilliant, 
with here and there a great square dark with lifting 
palms, the air soft as England knows in May. On and 
on we went, enjoying the drive, but just a little wons 
dering at the miracle by which, in that interminable 
multitude of harpies, some guardian angel had brought 
us thus into juxtaposition to the man from Pension 
Baker. Arriving at length, we asked him how much 
we ought to pay the cabman. The cabman d ded 
three or four frances. But authority in blue afieold 
said, ‘“You may pay him two francs,” and, immediately 
ringing the bell, ordered servants to take our things in, 
took off his cap, waited to see if we were well suited with 
our room—and still waited! What for? As he be- 
longed to the house, we should see him to-morrow and 
to-morrow. ‘‘Have you nothing for me? I have come 
a long way. I have brought you to Pension Baker.” 
He belonged as much to any other place in Naples as 
to this one. He had quickly interested himself in us, 
and certainly had made our first hour in Naples inter- 
esting. Nor was this all. Three Scotch ladies drove 
up soon after he had done with us. He welcomed them 
with extreme politeness, saw that their luggage was car- 
ried to their rooms, and then made claim for his reward. 
The ladies protested that they had not engaged him. 
But he was ready for them; their cabman-had, his horse 
was restive, dangerous; perhaps for their lives they were 
indebted to him! So his virtue could not ge empty ‘away! 

Two English ladies, coming from some town in North- 
ern Italy to Naples, took the precaution of insuring their 
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trunk for £25,—or $125,—as they did not want it always 
with them. Arriving some time later at their hotel, 
the trunk was sent for and carried to their room. ‘Their 
maid proceeded to unpack it, and to lay out its contents 
in readiness for use. She soon came with ‘‘Was not your 
necklace in the trunk?” ‘‘Yes, you will find it in a 
small box near the bottom, with some old lace of my 
sister’s.”” The maid explored, but in vain. No small 
box was to be found. So application was made to the 
Insurance Agency; but, when the reply came, it ran, 
‘‘We insured your box, but not its contents.” ‘This will 
always be an interesting incident in the memory of the 
sisters when they think of Naples. 

Baedeker will tell you that the cabmen of Naples ‘‘are 
notorious for their attempts at extortion.” You will 
therefore very likely, as there are excellent electric trams, 
first and second class, make up your mind to avoid cabs 
for the most part. But they have made up their minds 
not to avoid you. Go out after breakfast to walk in any 
direction. You will hear a hiss, as of a serpent. Ora 
whip will snap close beside you. If you are disinclined 
to attend, you will hear: “Signor, Monsieur, Gentleman, 
Sir, voiture very cheap. Duomo, thirty centesima. A 
carriage, gentleman!” No shaking of the head will rid 
you of this big black tormentor that walks and talks 
beside you. If you are stone deaf and he goes, another 
comes. In a walk of half a mile at least twenty will 
persecute you. Some of them are old fellows, some young. 
All can plead with, and all can revile and curse you. 
It is quite clear that the cab business is overdone. Com- 
petition is quite too acute; and, unless you know your 
man, he is not to be trusted. ‘‘Thirty centesima”’ is his 
offer; but the term is not inclusive, and either he will 
fleece you, or, what is the same thing, you will pay him 
handsomely rather than be involved in a street row. 
Equally impossible is it to escape the beggar. His name 
is legion. Not so impudent as the cabman, he is much 
harder to resist. He is so pale. Though not more than 
a child, his pinched face tells that he has never been 
clothed or fed, even before his faint voice pleads, ‘‘Sig- 
nor, Signor, I have hunger: please, signor.’’ He sits 
or totters everywhere,—sometimes older, sometimes 
younger,—by the wayside, at the gate, on the steps of 
churches, inside the Duomo itself. He will not leave 
you. What are you to do? What are all the benevo- 
lent in Naples doing? What the brothers of Saint Fran- 
cis? ‘‘Who did sin,’ these poor wretches, or their 
parents? And when and how will the glory of God be 
manifest upon them? This problem, baffling all our 
wisdom, all our humane sympathy, all our faith, hope, 
and charity, is more painfully interesting by its depth 
and visibility, at Naples than anywhere else—admit- 
tedly so. 

Eleven hours brings one across from Naples to Sicily. 
Nothing is more beautiful than the approach to Palermo 
from the sea, as the dawn tints all the towering moun- 
tains and the coast with a soft, rosy salmon, and at length 
the fields and groves that encircle the bay, along whose 
semicircle the extensive city lies, itself now flooded in 
this soft and unusual light: It is the 12th of December, 
but the air is mild like that of May. Of course it is the 
land of brigands. ‘‘Won’t you be afraid in such a coun- 
try?” asked an English friend adding, ‘‘I shouldn’t like 
to venture.” When the boat touched shore, we ven- 
tured to land. No fierce-and hustling mob of assailants 
as at Naples;.and in a few minutes we were safely housed 
in this much-to- be commended house; the Grand Hotel 
Trinacria. 

It is now three weeks since we came. At first the nov- 
elty of everything is a bit bewildering. One does not 
know what to attend to first, the wide blue Mediter- 
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ranean with its white sails of ships and its steamers on 
the come and go, stretching out far as eye can reach in 
front of the hotel; or the busy life of the city itself; or 
its matchless architecture; or the surrounding hills, each 
of which tempts with a view which you cannot afford to 
miss; or the fertile country stretching out on every side 
of the city, through which any road will take you amid 
trees heavy with oranges and lemons, past villas above 
which palm-trees lift themselves, and all common and 
uncommon flowers .are in bloom, the iris, the poinsettia, 
pomegranate, heliotrope, and verbena. The climate at 
once condemns your clothing. ‘Top coats, wraps, rugs, 
are entirely out of order. ‘The Mediterranean has a tem- 
perature of 55 degrees Fahr.; and, after the sun is up, 
one either opens his umbrella, or crosses to the shady side 
of the street. The climate justifies what Cicero said,— 
that ‘‘the weather in Sicily is never so bad but that the 
sun is seen at least once every day.”’ During these three 
weeks we have not been kept in by the weather a single 
half-day. The month of December here takes the réle 
of May. 

After a little the bewildering variety of things novel, 
picturesque, impressive, and vocal, of great builders and 
artists gone, allows the attention to concentrate upon 
particular objects, and so enjoy them one by one. As 
the day after we came was Sunday, we observed the con- 
vention and went to church,—doubly observed it, for 
we went to two churches. Both were built in the twelfth 
century, the first, Cappella Palatina, before the year 
1132; the latter, the Duomo, before 1185. The Cappella 
Palatina is not a large church; only about a hundred and 
eight feet long by forty-two wide; but every inch of the 
interior glows with mosaic decorations of the most deli- 
cate workmanship. It is known to be the most perfect 
palace chapel in the world. No description of such a 
gem of art can convey the impression it leaves upon you. 
It is a ground of gold on which these radiant mosaics are 
laid. Not one but tells, with Oriental splendor and with 
Oriental naiveté, some old familiar tale. At first you lose 
the tale in the wondrous effect of the entire interior. 
Not a bit of that glowing surface which will not amaze 
you, and the more, the longer you regard it. You begin 
to say to yourself: == 


‘In the elder days of Art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 
For the Gods see everywhere.” 


But somebody says, ‘‘Those represent, you see, scenes 
from the Old Testament, and these are incidents from 
the life of Christ.’”” Yes, close before you is ‘‘The Entry 
into Jerusalem.” But, somehow, your eye wanders off 
to the two mortals without whom that ass would not be 
carrying your Master into the city of hate. Your first 
parents suddenly attract you as never before. There is 
something quite pathetic, naive, and innocent about the 
pair. You have them in two scenes, or stages, of their 
mature experience. In each an angel attends them,— 
a kind of materialized, ethical premonition probably. 
In the first representation they wear fig leaves only. In 
the second they have on their coats of skin. And in this 
the angel is particularly interesting. It looks at them 
with eyes of shocked remonstrance, which yet does not 
seem half in earnest. It is the arch look of the nurse 
who, aware of her children’s anties, and not deeply dis- 
pleased with them, is saying: “Oh, fie, this will never 
do! How could you, how could you!” Such a rendering 
of the Bible story is glaringly heretical,—that fierce and 
terrible angel of the flaming sword softened down to this! 
But one comes here upot many a surprising heresy, as 
later I may have occasion to mention. 
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Near this Cappella Palatina, much more impressive 
by its vastness, and by the different styles of architecture 
traceable in it, stands the Cathedral. Ten or eleven 
thousand worshippers are easily accommodated within 
it. An Englishman, Walter of the Mill, singularly 
enough, is credited with founding it upon the ruin of an 
ancient mosque, which had reared itself upon a yet more 
ancient church. Walter of the Mill flourished and 
wrought here nearly eight hundred years ago. His 
sarcophagus may be seen in the crypt beneath the choir. 
But he would not know the stately edifice as it is now. 
Every century and every civilization that has passed 
over Sicily since his day has added something to it. The 
Saracen, the Roman, the Norman, have each had a hand 
in obliterating its ancient character, but at the same time 
have made it more interesting. The interior, lofty and 
luminous, is plain compared with the Cappella. The ser- 
vices are bewildering. Often six or seven are going on 
at one and the same time. You wish to attend to that 
at the great altar, where archbishop and a hundred 
clerics and choristers are celebrating, with entrancing 
accompaniment of music, high mass; but to right of you 
and left of you are other altars before which hundreds 
are devoutly bowed, and the ringing of their bells to 
say ‘‘Lo, Christ is here, and Christ is there,” is very dis- 
concerting,—quite as much so as the cries in the great 
sectarian world outside. 

Close beside the high altar is the shrine of the patron 
saint of the city, Santa Rosalia. About three hundred 
years ago, in time of plague, her bones were found in a 
cave. She had died in 1170, in all the odor of sanctity, 
having fled to the cave from motives of piety. No sooner 
had her precious bones reached Palermo than the plague 
left it. Any day you may see how the people trust in 
and adore her. Sometimes there are more kneeling to 
her than to Mary or to her Son. Her sarcophagus, of 
solid silver, weighs fourteen hundred pounds. Heavy 
silver lamps, hung on silver chains, are suspended in 
front of her shrine. The transition from death in the 
cave to this magnificent lying in her immortal state is 
her visible and ‘‘exceeding great reward.” 

In this cathedral, entombed in sarcophagi of porphyry, 
lie King Roger,—‘‘Roger the wise,’ ‘‘Roger the good,” 
as he is called in Sicilian history,—his daughter Constance, 
her husband, King Henry VI., the emperor Frederic II., 
son of Henry VI., and one or two other royalties. These 
sarcophagi are surmounted by canopies of exquisite design 
and workmanship. These were all placed, as one now sees 
them, a century and a quarter ago. At that time Roger 
and his daughter had largely gone to dust; but the Em- 
peror Frederic, after five hundred and thirty odd years, 
had held his own. He still slept, well preserved, in his 
sumptuous robes, with his crown, sword, and imperial 
orb beside him. 

These were the two churches which we attended on 
our first Sunday at Palermo,—the Duomo and the Cap- 
pella Palatina. BUF. 


Gen. Nogi’s Speech. 


To command the men who are bent on accomplishing 
the impossible,—men clinging to the shell holes and 
rugged rents of rocks on the hillsides of Port Arthur, 
with their lunch baskets empty and their canteens dry, 
who know the meaning that men live not on bread alone 
in a way very few Christians have understood—men who 
draw their nourishment and strength from the world of 
the spirits,—to command these men, their respect and 
their worship, you need of necessity be something greater 
than a mere human. Gen. Nogi seems very happily 
suited for this high mission, more sacred, it may be, than 
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that of a pope or a priest. As a matter of fact the men 
under Gen. Nogi not only worship him, but love him. 
The general is one of the very rare shrines in these civ- 
ilized days in which dwell the ancient spirit and tradi- 
tions of the samurai. Once upon a time he said :— 

‘*A soldier is a soldier, after all, and, after a man be- 
comes a soldier, he must be perfectly willing to lead a life 
that is somewhat different from the life of an ordinary 
man in society. It is impossible for him to enjoy liberty 
and wealth such as many of his fellow-men seem to en- 
joy. ... I refer to this point more especially because of 
a simple fact; namely, that the soldier who would per- 
form his duties with credit on a battlefield must, of 
necessity, have trained himself to perform all that is 
expected of him in the days of peace. There ought not 
to be any neglect or any defects in his daily life. The 
conqueror of himself in time of peace must be a man if 
he would aspire to the honor, with any right, of being a 
fighting man under the sun-flag.’’—Leslte’s Monthly. 


A Rose to the Living. 


A rose to the living is* more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 
In filling love’s infinite store 
A rose to the living is more, 
If graciously given before 
The hungering spirit is fled, 
A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


William Greenleaf Eliot in St. Louis. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


On Thursday, Nov. 27, 1835, Rev. W. G. Eliot, who 
had been ordained before his departure from Boston, 
arrived in St. Louis. As the following Sunday was the 
last in November, Sunday, Nov. 27, 1904, was the sev- 
entieth anniversary of Dr. Eliot’s entrance upon his 
work, and of the church which he founded. For a place 
of worship on this first Sunday he and his followers were 
indebted to a broad-minded Baptist layman, Mr. E. H. 
Sheppard, who gave them the use of his school-house, 
and to whom a vote of thanks appears in the early 
records of the church. The first announcement was 
made by distributing posters, as the newspaper, pub- 
lished three times a week, had gone to press. The first 
newspaper notice appeared in the Missouri Republican 
of Dec. 5, 1834, announcing that Rev. William Eliot 
would preach in the lower room of the court-house on 
the following Sunday, December 7, morning and evening. 
The subjects given were ‘‘The Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures” and ‘‘The Scripture Doctrine concerning God.” 
A week later it was announced in the same paper that 
services would be held on December 14 in the court- 
house, and the subjects were ‘‘The Importance of Re- 
ligious Truth’”’ and ‘‘The Nature of Christ.”’ 

On December 19 notice appears of services in Mr. 
Sheppard’s school-room, the subjects being ‘‘The Scrip- 
ture Doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit’’ and ‘‘Man in 
his Natural State.” 

The records of the church begin as follows: ‘‘At a 
meeting of a number of the citizens of St. Louis, Missouri, 
desirous of forming an Unitarian Society and of erecting 
a House of Worship for the use of the same, on the even- 
ing of Dec. 29, 1834, Christopher Rhodes was called 
to the chair and Joseph M. Chadwick appointed secre- 
tary.” A committee was appointed to draw up a pre- 
amble and resolutions.”;At the' meeting held Jan. 5, 
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1835, the committee reported, through Mr. Rhodes, the 
following preamble and resolutions :— 


Whereas we feel it a privilege and a duty to worship according 
to the dictates of our consciences, and whereas we are deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of preserving the Truths of the Chris- 
tian Religion in their purity and simplicity, and whereas we have 
become convinced that the essential truths of Christianity are 
held in greater purity by that body of Christians denominated 
Unitarians than by the Societies now existing in this place, es- 
pecially inasmuch as that body of Christians give great prominence 
to the right of private judgment in all matters of Religion, and the 
principle that all men are entitled to the name and privileges of 
Christians who profess to believe in Jesus as the Christ and strive 
to obey his commandments, and, moreover, because the doctrines 
held by Unitarians seem to have the advantage that they are con- 
sistent with the reason God has given us, therefore 

Resolved, 1st, That we will use our best efforts to form in this 
city of Saint Louisa society of Christians of the Unitarian Denomi- 
nation, and that we will unite ourselves together for that purpose; 

2d, That by the blessing of God, and by the aid of our fellow- 
citizens and of others who may be favorably disposed toward our 
undertaking, we will erect a suitable House of Worship for the use 
of the Society; 

3d, That the House of Worship, when built, shall be called the 
“First Congregational Church in Saint Louis.” 

4th, That to secure liberty of conscience to all who become mem- 
bers of this Christian society it shall not be required of any one 
to sign any creed or make any profession further than that of Faith 
in Jesus Christ and of the determination to obey him. 

Resolved, 5th, That, inasmuch as delays are unprofitable, and as 
every good work should be carried on vigorously, we will begin 
our efforts forthwith for the object above specified. 


Committees were at once appointed to solicit sub- 
scriptions, and to seek for a suitable lot of ground and 
ascertain terms and conditions. The meeting adjourned 
to January 12; but, the committee being then unpre- 
pared to report, it was further adjourned to Jan. 26, 
1835, at 6.30 o’clock. On that day it was resolved 
‘“‘that we now constitute ourselves into a society to be 
called the First Congregational Church and Society in 
St. Louis.” It was voted that the preamble and reso- 
lutions before adopted appear on the records of the so- 
ciety, and that they be signed by the members. This 
was Gone, and the records show sixteen signatures. 

On March 30 Mr. Eliot was authorized to solicit funds 
in the East. In June it was voted to raise $1,000 for 
the first payment on a lot. In October Mr. Eliot’s re- 
port was read and further action taken. On Feb. 24, 
1836, the pastor having reported that he had sought legal 
advice and found that a constitution and by-laws were 
necessary, a constitution and by-laws were adopted. 
Significant parts of this constitution are:— 

‘“‘The First Congregational Society is an association 
of Christians for the support of Public Worship and for 
the general purposes of Religious improvement. The 
form of Church Government shall be Congregational or 
Independent; that is, it shall have within itself all the 
rights and powers of self-government both in its relig- 
ious and secular concerns.” 

Twenty-one signatures to this document appear, nine 
of which were of persons who had signed the first dec- 
laration. 

The church first built, on the corner of Fourth and 
Pine Streets, was used until 1851, when a second church 
was built on the corner of Ninth and Olive Streets. At 
this time the title ‘‘Church of the Messiah’’ came into 
use, it having been formally voted that the new church 
be called by this name. On Jan. 4, 1854, the act of in- 
corporation of the trustees of the Church of the Messiah 
was read, and the First Congregational Society was for- 
mally dissolved. 

The reason for this change is not clear. It is prob- 
ably connected with the establishment of a Trinitarian 
Congregational Church ,which took the title ‘‘the First 
Trinitarian Congregational Church,” and the consequent 
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desire to be known by a name which would not be con 
fused with that of the later organization. It was cer- 
tainly an act of comity toward the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional society to resign for its use a name which histori- 
cally and actually belonged to this first Congregational 
organization in St. Louis, which preceded the Trinitarian 
church, by nearly twenty years. In a historical account 
of the beginning of denominational Congregationalism, 
published at the celebration of its fiftieth anniversary in 
1902, it is written, ‘‘A Unitarian society, organized in 
1835, called themselves the First Congregational; but 
this was not the church of the Pilgrim Fathers.’”’ So 
far as the doctrines of the Pilgrims are concerned it would 
be as hard to.find them in any Congregational Church 
in St. Louis as in most other cities; but, so far as their 
distinctive principles of democratic government, indi- 
vidual responsibility and freedom, and Christian loyalty 
are concerned, a perusal of their declarations shows our 
founders to have been the legitimate pioneers of the 
cause which Congregationalists of both names cherish. 

It is unfortunate for clearness of understanding that 
the original name was not retained, and it is proper to 
associate it with the name now borne by the church. 
If Channing had accepted the invitation which, we learn 
by the account above quoted, was extended to him in 
1811 by the pioneer Protestant layman of St. Louis, 
Stephen Hempstead, who urged Dr. Channing to break 
ground for the Congregational cause in St. Louis, we 
might have had a declaration which would have given 
Unitarianism a still earlier origin. It is certainly in- 
teresting, and not without significance, that, at a time 
when there was no Protestant church in St. Louis, Chan- 
ning should have been asked to assist in founding a Con- 
gregational church when his broader views were generally 
known, and had been controverted. 

No more need be said of the beginnings to show the 
courage and faith of the founder and his supporters. 
After four months of his ministry the congregation, on 
a bright and pleasant Sunday, consisted of but eight 
persons. Fifteen years later, at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the second church building, thirteen hundred 
people attended the exercises, and two hundred and fifty 
joined in the communion service. Undoubtedly the 
chief explanation of this growth is to be sought in the 
personality and indefatigability of the founder. But the 
secret of such power is not transmissible. Such men are 
born, not made. Yet in his method and purpose useful 
direction may still be found. The practicability of the 
simple and sincere declaration of faith which was adopted 
is not outgrown. It was not vague, indefinite, and 
wordy, with expressions designed to give as few poirits 
as possible with which the mind could concern itself. 
It was so broad and liberal that the progress of seventy 
years in knowledge and opinion demands very slight 
modifying explanation to make it acceptable now. It 
was so clear in appreciation of the central things in re- 
ligion that any person affirming such beliefs to-day, 
without adopting their Unitarian name, would not be 
debarred on their account from membership in any 
Protestant church. There was no lack of courageous 
explicitness of purpose: no trace of opportunism can 
be detected. In every notice given it was a Unitarian 
society which was proposed. In the first official records 
it was distinctly and repeatedly affirmed that the First 
Congregational Society in St. Louis allied itself with that 
body of Christians known as Unitarians. Here was no 
evasion of the penalty accompanying a name of re- 
proach, nor, on the other hand, was there any politic 
concealment of the real character of that name in order 
to win members. Dr. Eliot once described how at his 
first evening service there were many persons present 
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who never came again. They were members of some 
free-thinkers’ organization who had come, ‘‘thinking that 
under a thin veil of nominal unbelief they would find 
aj,virtual, if not an avowed, co-operation.” ‘‘I have 
always felt glad,’’ Dr. Eliot added, ‘‘that at our first 
Sunday’s gathering this principle of our organization (its 
Christian character and purpose) was so plainly, if not 
astutely, announced. It may not have been politic; 
for what is called, falsely, as I think, a wider platform 
would have brought a wider constituency upon it. Our 
early progress would have been more rapid. We should 
have gained valuable adherents, men of social influence 
and good character. Perhaps it might have been done 
so skilfully as not to repel the few earnest believers who 
were our chief dependence. But the carrying of water 
on both shoulders is a doubtful game at the best, and 
generally results in both pitchers being broken and the 
water spilt.” 

In this sincerity there is an unconscious sagacity, a 
perception of the psychological laws which govern in- 
tellectual acquirement. Unfamiliar ideas cannot hang in 
the air. A movement of difference cannot live on its 
own assertions. A missionary campaign cannot succeed, 
disconnected entirely from its base of supplies. Familiar 
conceptions and terms are the lines of march for progress. 
They cannot be abandoned till new roads are made. 
To take to the fields and seek the freedom of the desert 
or the wilderness is to find a liberty abstract to the point 
of starvation. That the terms which made a bridge from 
the old to the new were not left to their old significance 
is shown by their context. The adhesion to the Bible as 
a source of faith was accompanied by a vigorous asser- 
tion of the priority of individual reason and indepen- 
dence of any creed. The faith in Jesus as the Messiah 
indicated no requirement of doctrinal definition; and the 
use of the word ‘‘Messiah”’ was plainly moral, and not 
dogmatic. The intention was to show clearly the pur- 
pose of reverent practice of his teachings. 

To have affirmed nothing more was then the top of 
heresy. Metaphysical distinctions were absent. To 
affirm nothing less has now become the depth of conserv- 
atism. But such conservatism is no bar to any true 
attainment. It is, indeed, radical: the root of the matter 
is there. Seventy years of the history of the Church of 
the Messiah prove something not to be left in the past. 
Martineau, who began his ministry in Liverpool the year 
Dr. Eliot began his in St. Louis, has said, ‘‘No knowledge 
can contradict the pure religion of Christ.”” The fore- 
sight of these kindred prophets is still serviceable. The 
criticism has a specious height which betrays an affec- 
tation of superiority to these old-fashioned motives. The 
new fashion which flouts their expression will sooner be- 
come old. 

It is a fine coincidence that the seventieth year of the 
Church of the Messiah in St. Louis has seen the publica- 
tion of an adequate biography of its founder. In Mrs, 
Eliot’s account of her father-in-law’s life the marvel of 
his accomplishment is revealed, only to appear still more 
a marvel. That one slight frame could be the source of 
such achievement, that from one spirit, which made a 
slender physique look mighty, could proceed such power, 
and that.so many great works, growing still to wider 
good, arejto be traced to his influence, is a glowing sign 
that God does not leave his true servants to work alone. 
A man now old, who fifty years ago heard and worked 
under this great apostle, has written words that deserve 
repetition: ‘‘Dr. Eliot, I consider, is not dead. He is 
alive, not only with us here in St. Louis, but all over 
the United States of America; and, as long as the United 
States last, his memory will last.”’ 

St Louts, Mo, 
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The Fight for Freedom at ManchesterZCollege, Oxford. 


BY REV. ALBERT LAZENBY. 


My Alma Mater, Manchester College, Oxford, is chiefly 
known in this country as the college with which Dr. 
Martineau was so long associated. It was the place 
where he delivered those remarkable lectures afterward 
published under the titles ‘‘A Study of Religion” and 
‘‘Types of Ethical Theory.” The college was then in 
London, and we were only ‘‘a few boys in a corner.”’ 
But the lectures dignified the college, and made London 
another Athens from whence our modern Socrates dis- 
coursed to all the world. After Dr. Martineau retired, 
the college was removed to Oxford; and under the in- 
fluence of its present professorate it has compelled recog- 
nition in that most provincial of places. The college is 
fortunate in its professors. They combine every intel- 
lectual and spiritual grace and that true simplicity of 
character which marks the earnest scholar. They have 
won for the college a unique place among the colleges 
of Oxford. Unitarian in repute, it has become recog- 
nized as being catholic in spirit. But recently that posi- 
tion has been endangered. A controversy has been rag- 
ing about the college which threatened to shake it to 
its foundation. An eminent Member of Parliament de- 
scribed it as a ‘‘storm in an Oxford teapot.” But astorm 
in a teapot may have all the elements of the larger 
storm that sweeps both earth and sky. Certainly, had 
this storm blown the other way, or the decision been 
other than what it was, our Unitarian friends in Eng- 
land would have been face to face with a crisis. The 
whole teaching staff were prepared to surrender their 
duties, and what has been the freest school of theology 
in Christendom for more than a hundred years would 
henceforth be a school with a closed door. 

Founded in 1786, it has been the proud distinction of 
Manchester College to stand for nearly a century and a 
quarter for an absolutely free teaching in a free theology. 
When it was established, it was expressly stipulated that 
this ‘‘institution will be open to young men of every 
religious denomination, from whom no test or confession 
of faith will be required.”” Both teachers and taught 
were ‘‘to study the doctrines of religion free from the 
control of human decision and authority, and to follow 
with all simplicity wherever truth and reason were point- 
ing the way.”’ That was the original charter of the col- 
lege as laid down by its founders. It had a perfectly 
free and open trust. "Tis true the college has become 
so intimately associated with the Unitarian Church that 
the world has come to look on it as a ‘‘Unitarian college.” 
But that is because the Unitarians are the only people 
who believe in a free learning in theology as in every- 
thing else. The Harvard Divinity School is free 
from ‘‘tests.”’ It is open to “‘young men of all de- 
nominations from whom no confession of faith is re- 
quired.” But before Harvard Divinity School adopted 
that principle the Manchester Academy (Manchester 
College under another name) was maintaining it, and the 
Unitarians were maintaining the Manchester Academy. 
They were the only people who were convinced that 
freedom in teaching and learning was absolutely neces- 
sary for all honest seekers after light. But that does not 
make it a Unitarian college in the sense of a dogmatic 
or sectarian college. The money the Unitarians give is 
not given for the teaching of any particular creed. It 
is given to this free and open principle. As Prof. Car- 
penter strikingly puts it:-— 

“‘T do not know what may be the mark of Unitarian 
money while it resides in the peckets of the donor; but 
I do know that, when that money passes into the treasury 
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of this college, it goes through the college mint, and on 
one side of it is inscribed the legend, ‘to Truth, to Lib- 
erty, to Religion,’ and on the other side is inscribed, as 
a consequence, ‘Open to all denominations.’”’ 

That has been the understanding all along, the most 
cherished tradition of the college: its free and open 
trust, its wide catholicity, its perfect liberty for teachers 
and taught. And, while its students have gone into the 
Unitarian ministry, that is through no intent of the col- 
lege. It is because no other church dare take its minis- 
ters from a free school of free theology without passing 
them through its own mill. 

But sometimes a principle may be sorely tried. It 
may even be used as a two-edged sword. ‘The absence 
of a test may itself be made a test. This was the danger 
in this controversy. One of the students who entered 
the college on the ordinary foundation, and who was in 
receipt of the ordinary bursary of the college, changed 
in his views and in his ultimate plans. He became a 
convert to the Church of England, and decided to enter 
the Anglican ministry. He notified the principal of the 
college, and also the secretary, and resigned his bursary, 
and begged leave to withdraw from the college. The 
principal informed him that was not necessary. He was 
under no obligation to remain a Unitarian, or go into the 
Unitarian ministry. He was at liberty to retain his bur- 
sary and complete his studies. That was confirmed by 
the secretary and afterward by the committee. The 
secretary said: ‘‘Any student entirely meets the condi- 
tions on which his exhibition is held who enters the min- 
istry in any religious denomination. There is nothing 
whatever to prevent him becoming a clergyman of the 
Church of England. The college, indeed, would admit 
a student who definitely applied with a view to becom- 
ing a clergyman in the Church of England. . . . Manches- 
ter College is not a Unitarian college. . . . There is un- 
shackled freedom not only to be Trinitarian in opinion, 
but to sign a Trinitarian creed if conscience directs.” 
That gives one almost a shock in its daringness. And 
any one who knows Rev. H. Enfield Dowson (the 
secretary at the time) knows that he meant it in spirit 
and in letter. It is not surprising that the position was 
challenged. A special meeting of the trustees was called, 
and by a vote of 113 to 29 the action of the committee 
was confirmed. They said, ‘‘The college adheres to its 
fundamental principles, and the trustees will do nothing 
to limit for themselves and their successors the freedom 
the college has inherited and has enjoyed for nearly a 
century and a quarter.” 

But behind this incident there was another which gave 
this decision a profound significance. One of the pro- 
fessors had become Anglican. Should that decision apply 
to him? Rev. W. Addis is ason of the Manse. His 
father was a Presbyterian minister in Scotland. Edu- 
cated at Edinboro University, Mr. Addis went from 
thence to Oxford (Balliol College). Whilst there his views 
changed, and he entered the Roman Catholic Church, 
taking holy orders. A few years, however, brought him 
out of Catholicism, and he sought fellowship with the 
Unitarians. He went out to Australia, on the intro- 
duction of the secretary of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, as assistant to Dr. Strong, who was 
at the head of a large Independent church at Melbourne. 
On the termination of his engagement he returned to 
England, settled as a minister of one of our oldest and 
most influential midland churches,—the High Pavement, 
Nottingham. After a few years he was appointed to 
the chair of Old Testament criticism at Manchester Col- 
lege, and was at the same time made warden of the col- 
lege hostel, or residence hall. These offices he has filled 
with conspicuous ability. Mr. Addis is eminent as a 
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scholar. He is the author of a notable work, ‘‘The 
Hexateuch,”’ and various articles in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica and Encyclopedia Hebraica. He is a man of 
whom any church or college may be proud. But there 
has always been a doubt of his heterodoxy; and, since he 
became a professor, that doubt has become a certainty. 
Whilst on Old Testament questions he is among the 
foremost of the ‘‘higher critics,’ on all New Testament 
questions, on questions of Christian doctrine, he is un- 
doubtedly orthodox. Some time last winter he publicly 
declared his belief in the virgin birth of Jesus. The 
matter was noted at the time, and orthodox critics could 
not understand the seemingly anomalous position of a 
man accepting such a doctrine and holding the position 
of professor in what is known as a Unitarian college. 
Neither can many Unitarians. Mr. Addis himself asked 
to be relieved. of the duties of preacher at the college 
chapel, and recently he has given sign and seal of his con- 
viction by formally joining the Church of England. All 
this has been known to the committee and to the sup- 
porters of the college.. The matter has been much talked 
about. What the committee said to the student they 
in effect say to Mr. Addis:—There is nothing to prevent 
a professor who has become Anglican continuing his 
duties as professor and even as warden of the hostel. 
This has been confirmed by that same vote of the trus- 
tees. By 113 to 29 they continue Mr. Addis in office. 
This, it must be admitted, makes a large draft on one’s 
loyalty to freedom. We need not wonder the matter 
was warmly debated. The ‘‘red”’ radicals were for once 
allied with the ‘‘blue”’ conservatives in their opposition 
to this decision. There were not wanting hints at dire 
consequences to the college. As one of our very practical 
ministers put it when talking over it the other day, ‘‘It 
may be fine principle, but it is bad business.” It may 
yet prove ‘‘bad business”’ for the college. 

During the controversy, reference was made to Har- 
vard Divinity School; and it is to her honor that she was 
the first to set the example of absolute catholicity with 
respect to both students and professors. Men of many 
sects sit at the feet of the same Gamaliels; and the same 
Gamaliels may be Baptists or Unitarians or Congrega- 
tionalists, and no one says them nay. Yet Harvard 
Divinity School and Manchester College are scarcely 
parallel. The one is part of a great university, almost 
national in character. It is supported by all classes of 
people, Protestant and Catholic alike. But with Man- 
chester College it is different. There you have a college 
supported exclusively by one class of people. And is it 
not asking a great deal to ask them to educate men for 
a church with which they have no sympathy, and main- 
tain a teacher who accepts a theory of religion funda- 
mentally opposed to theirs? Is not that making too 
large a demand upon their catholicity ? 

But a further question remains-—What guarantee has 
the college that the duties of the professor will be carried 
out in the spirit of the trust? To enter the Anglican 
Church is to come under dogmatic obligation, if not to 
the college, to some other master; and is that consistent 
with the requirement that they shall study the doctrines 
of religion ‘‘free from the control of human decision and 
authority?’ Can a sincere and an honest Episcopalian 
claim that freedom? And, if he is not ‘‘free,’’ is he 
qualified to teach in a college whose fundamental prin- 
ciple is strictly intellectual freedom? Did not Mr. 
Addis, in asking to be relieved of the duties in the college 
chapel, thereby confess to a disqualification? And is 
it not an anomaly that a professor in a college that ‘pre- 
pares young men for the ministry of religion should 
himself find it necessary to withdraw from the religious 
exercises of that college? It is claimed for Mr. Addis 
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that ‘‘he is free from polemic zeal.’’ Does that mean 
that on all matters of difference between our free position 
and that of Anglicanism he is muzzled? But these are 
questions for Mr. Addis’s own conscience. 

Clearly the college has vindicated its honor. The 
trustees have been faithful to their great and noble trust. 
They have maintained the principle of intellectual and 
spiritual freedom both for teachers and taught in the 
study of religion. And the college is still what it has 
been for more than a century,—a Free School of Free 
Theology. It stands with its windows fronting all the 
quarters of the heavens, and its doors open to young 
men of every religious faith, We have no fear of the 
issue. It would show poor faith in our principles if we 
had. We may be sure of this: if the freedom of the col- 
lege is leavened by the presence of Anglicanism, the An- 
glicanism will be broadened in the atmosphere of free- 
dom. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


A Venture into Deep Waters. 


BY REV. CLAY MACCAULEY. 


You ask me: ‘‘With what reason do you say that God 
is good? I find the course of events in the world utterly 
inexplicable. If I were compelled to come to any con- 
clusion, I should say that the evil and suffering I see are 
evidence that what is called the divine Providence is 
anything but good and wise.’’ Now, of course, I do not 
presume to a solution of this problem of all the ages; 
but, of course, too, I have some reason for the judgment 
you have questioned. You have a right to know what 
it is. Like every other man who lives at all earnestly, 
I have often meditated upon the mystery of God’s ways 
with men and things, and, like you, I have been sub- 
jected to pessimistic scepticism; but for many years now, 
do you know, my meditations have invariably led me 
toward the optimistic attitude. Necessarily, the way 
toward faith for me is not cleared of all obstacles, but it 
has appeared so much more open than the contrary 
path that mind and heart find great satisfaction in it. 
There is nothing very difficult or novel in the mental 
process that directs me. Indeed, it is very simple, and 
it is usable by every normal mind. Its power to take 
possession of and to guide one, however, depends upon 
one’s apprehension of the necessity there is between 
premises and conclusion in reasoning. One must be 
intelligent enough to perceive that no mental life is 
possible for him and no judgments whatever are to be 
relied upon where this rational necessity is ignored. 
Beyond this intellectual integrity and sanity nothing 
more than the just mood is required in considering our 
problem, so I think. 

Suppose, then, that we take up your proposition. 
‘‘ Because there is so much evil and suffering in the world, 
the God who directs the world cannot be good and wise.” 
Now, were I to say that, immediately I should be im- 
pelled to put the question, Well, then, if God is not wise 
or good, where does my ability to say so come from? 
I am thinking of ‘‘God”’ as the eternal, infinite, omnipo- 
tent Source and Power of the universe. From what 
source, I continue, comes the standard that I have set 
up as ‘‘goodness’’ and ‘‘wisdom’’? I did not create 
myself. The Maker of the world must have made me, 
who am a part of the world. My mental and moral 
faculties, which are part of me, must have come from 
my Creator. But an infinite Creator cannot have made 
a finite being who shall be wholly different from, or in 
any way superior to, himself. My reason, upon whose 
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processes I must depend, will not allow to me the ab- 
surdity of concluding that an effect can surpass its 
cause. My own attitude toward the evil and the suffer- 
ing in the world, my repulsion, my sympathy, my pity, 
my indignation toward them, are rational, proof-positive 
that they really have some other explanation than the 
decrees or acts of a bad or malevolent ‘‘God’’ who is 
my ‘‘God,” too. I am compelled, therefore, while I 
do not presume to an ability to explain the world’s and 
my own ‘‘evil,” to conclude that, whatever their real 
explanation,—they must exist and be under the direction 
of a ‘‘God” who is at least equal in moral quality to the 
best among finite beings, who is at least as ‘‘wise” and 
as ‘‘good’’ as any man whom he has created. This con- 
clusion does not ‘‘explain,”’ it is true, but it does compel 
the logically rational mind to refer the essential and final 
interpretation of all that is ill and painful in the world 
and in our experience to a Being who is above, not be- 
low, man, to a Creator who is superior to, not inferior to, 
the best among his creatures. Here is a place where one 
may accept the saying, ordinarily questionable, that the 
end does justify the means. The outcome of a necessary 
rational process in connection with our problem then is, 
so it appears, that the normal mind is not only barred 
from thinking of ‘‘God”’ as malevolent, but is, on the 
contrary, compelled to asknowledge that he is at least 
better and wiser than the best and wisest of his creatures; 
and that the course of his providence, somehow, is in 
harmony with perfect ‘‘goodness” and ‘‘wisdom.” 

I know how easy it is in these days to ask the question 
that so seriously disturbs you. But, believe me, your 
own answer arises from putting too much value upon 
separate and few observations and experiences, making 
to-day the measure of all days, and from not heeding 
the rational imperative that a cause must at least equal, 
indeed surpass, both in quantity and quality, its effects. 

PROVIDENCE, R.1I. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Power of Personality. 


BY REV. FREDERICK L. HOSMER. 


And Moses wist not that his face shone.—Ex. xxxiv. 29. 


So in the Bible legend it is told of the great prophet 
and law-giver, as he came down from the mount whereon 
he had communed with God. The words are a fine 
stroke of character-painting. Whatever ‘‘mistakes” 
Moses may have made, this unconsciousness of self in 
his high service was not one of them. I have chosen the 
passage for its picturelike expression of a profound truth 
of human life. It suggests the power of personality, the 
impression a man makes without seeking to make it by 
the simple and sure force of what he is. Of this uncon- 
scious influence I wish to speak this morning. 

We live, each and all of us, in an environment of in- 
fluence in its manifoldness and subtle action beyond our 
full recognition, This is the ‘‘other’’ factor, combining 
with endowment and aim and effort to make us what 
we may become, Climate, the natural landscape, as 
the mountains, the plain, the sea, the forest, bear their 
part. They act directly upon human life, and they also 
act indirectly by reason of the prevailing occupations and 
social characteristics which they in some measure deter- 
mine. The life of the shore differs from that of the in- ° 
terior, that of the city from that of the country, that of 
the tropics from that of the temperate and colder zones. 
The insular position of Great Britain has been a factor 
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in the development of her people. The thrift of the 
Hollander has some root in his diked fields wrested from 
the greed of the sea. The Swiss have drawn almost as 
much spiritual fibre from their mountain environment as 
outward sustenance from their sloping pastures and nar- 
row valleys. The tropic sun has not only browned the 
skin, but burned into the blood of those dwelling beneath 
it. I have observed that seafaring men are apt to be 
silent and reserved, as if the constant outlook upon the 
wide and lonely expanse begot a brooding habit of mind. 
So, too, of the shepherd and herdsman on the lonely 
mountain sides, under the silence of the huge upheavals 
by day and the far stars looking down upon him by night. 
All this diversity of natural environment has had its in- 
fluence upon man in its appeal to his sentiment and 
imagination and in determining in some degree his occu- 
pations and pursuits. 

But all this influence of impersonal environment, great 
as it is, is small beside the influence of human personality 
and the action of life upon life. As we look back over 
our own lives, it is not the mountain or plain, the stretches 
of forest or open field, nor the street or avenue of the city, 
by which our early roof-tree was planted, that we recog- 
nize to have had most power in moulding our natures, 
but the human environment within it all. The touch 
of parent, of brother and sister, of neighbor and friend; 
the personal companionships in which we began our lives 
and grew, and which atmosphered us within as the air 
we breathed enveloped us without,—these it was that 
first woke and then steadily enlarged our affections, 
taught us by word and example, helped us on in our 
acquaintance with and interpretation of life, added to 
our stores of thought, educated the moral forces within 
us by their touch, and acted upon the totality of our 
being. 

And how lasting is this body of early impression upon 
us all! It is the key by which we enter into the child’s 
experience in our later life, or for whose lack we must 
remain outside. Age reverts to it as life again becomes 
childlike and the later memories roll off like the succes- 
sive records of some old parchment, to show still the 
impressions of the first pen. It seems a part of the wise 
providence of our lives that for so long they should be 
. set in a sheltered place, as it were; that something of 
adaptation and aim should be given them before they 
are transplanted into the soil and climate of the larger 
world. I know no sorrier loss to a life than to have had 
no natural childhood, as amid the wrong and mismanage- 
ment that lurk in human society such cases there are. 
There is no substitute for the mother love and caress, 
no school like ‘‘that blest Academe, a mother’s knee’’; 
no other atmosphere for the tender growths of humanity 
like the natural one of home, though that home be in 
externals the humblest and simplest. 

And, as on through the years we have journeyed, it is 
the more signal touches of human personality which now 
must prompt our gratitude, whether at the time we fully 
recognized them or not. ‘‘I have been fortunate in my 
friends,” a man once said to me, speaking not so much 
from the standpoint of life’s pleasures as from that of its 
larger development and lasting gain. Another, a woman 
of rare character and wealth of mind and heart, when one 
would set up a superhuman claim for a great historic 
figure, made reply, ‘‘There are lives that have come 
nearer to my own than any life in the past, and to whom 
I owe a more immediate debt.’’ And she was just in 
her judgment and failed not in due recognition and rev- 
erence of the character referred to and of other great 
souls gone before; for life, every life, is set in relations, 
and a near lamp may light our steps at times more than 
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This indebtedness to other lives is a thing of degrees: 
it is also one of kind. One of the early fathers in our 
Unitarian fellowship once said of another, ‘‘Upon his in- 
fluence largely my destiny turned, for through his encour- 
agement and advice I changed my plan and set my face 
toward Harvard College.” And thus the possible mer- 
chant became a minister instead. To the individual 
life this was a great matter, changing the outward chan- 
nel of its career, though I feel sure that that life would 
have been an honorable and serviceable one in what- 
ever calling it had found expression. The illustration, 
however, does not tell us of so deep ministry as, for ex- 
ample, that last letter which John Sterling, the touch 
of death already upon his brow, wrote to Carlyle: 
‘“Toward me it is still more true than toward England, 
that no man has been and done like you. Heaven bless 
you!” 

In these last years, and when death has put it past 
his power to protest, even if he would have cared to do 
so, the more than electric glare of publicity has been 
turned upon the life of the great Scotchman, sparing 
neither corner nor closet of the Cheyne Row home; 
but they who in their youth felt the quickening appeal 
and power of ‘‘Sartor Resartus,”’ and carry something 
of its mark in their moral fibre to this day, will not dis- 
own the prophet nor their debt to him, because of his 
recognized limitations so unsparingly laid bare. They 
will understand the tribute of Sterling and appreciate the 
stimulating power of such a friendship, the impress of 
so strong a personality. 

““Has been and done.’”’ Mark the twofoldness of the 
acknowledgment. And the being is put before the 
dowmg, as if the ministry of personality, of character, 
transcended that of outward service, which last is but 
an expression of the first, as indeed it does. It was 
well said by Dr. Martineau that ‘‘the noblest workers 
of our world bequeath us nothing so great as the image 
of themselves. Their task, be it ever so glorious, is his- 
torical and transient, the majesty of their spirit is essen- 
tial and eternal.’’ This holds true not only of the great- 
est, but also of the humbler, lives down the sliding scale 
of the service of life to life. It is much, if one be in out- 
ward want, to have that want supplied’; but more 
than bread to the hungry or temporary shelter to the 
homeless is the touch of a nature that finds duty and joy 
in so going out of itself to befriend a fellow-being. This 
feeds the soul and quickens faith in one’s self and in 
others. The friend serves us most by what he is, not 
by reason of some outward advantage or gain we have 
been able to secure through the relationship. Indeed, 
this last were to confound moral with commercial values 
and turn friendship itself into a selfish calculation in- 
stead of a near and natural bond discovered in the loving 
and seeking of like things and growing daily stronger 
in the pursuit. It would make of our most cherished 
intimacies and admirations a mere commodity, to be 
sought in the market of social intercourse for passing 
use and as a means of getting on in the world,—like 
a ward-politician’s ‘‘mixing’’ with men whose vote 
he needs on election-day, but cares little for them the next 
morning. 

Looking back over the path of our adult years, we can 
doubtless all of us recall service, and can safely confess 
to much now beyond distinct recall, whereby we have 
been materially helped. Perhaps it was some signal 
assistance in our business or a turn that opened to us 
a more desirable employment or position. It may have 
been some passing pleasure that was put within our 
power or some friendly word or act that served our out- 
ward accomplishment and helped us, perhaps, over the 
roughness of our path at the time, These are incidents 
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in every career, and are a ministry of one sort in the 
manifold relationships and connections of our inter- 
dependent lives. But we may also recall, doubtless, 
some book, one or two or a dozen, perhaps, whose read- 
ing brought us no patrons in our business or profession, 
secured us no situation if we were seeking more lucra- 
tive employment, did not make our ranches or fields 
yield larger profits, did nothing perceptibly to furnish 
better our house or daily board, in no appreciable degree 
made for our worldy gain, yet which did discover to us 
wider horizons of thought, set life itself before us in new 
light, set ourselves in new light before us, opened new 
springs of power and patience within us, and set our feet 
in new spiritual paths. For books, as Milton has nobly 
said, are not dead things, but do preserve in them some- 
thing of the efficacy and extraction of that living brain 
and heart that bred them. 

But, coming yet nearer to the centre, we have felt im- 
press of this sort, and, most vividly of all, in some signal 
contacts and relationships of our lives, the influence 
of elect souls, the while our hearts burned within us 
like those of the disciples on the road to Emmaus, 
though we, as they, may not fully have recognized with 
whom we talked and fared at the time. And such min- 
istry is the highest of all ministries of life to life. The 
friend who makes the ‘‘things unseen’”’ more real to me 
by their reflection in his own personality serves me on 
my noblest side. If his justice makes me desire the 
more to be just, if his patience makes me stronger to 
endure, if his independence leads me to strive to be rid 
of all false and weakening reliances, if his utter regard 
for truth makes me more careful to regard it, if his trust 
and faith make trust and faith more beautiful to me 
and more a part of the wisdom of life by reason of their 
effect in his character and conduct, then indeed he so 
far re-creates the world for me and sets all my outward 
environment in new light and color to my eyes. ‘‘All 
things through him take nobler form.” 

But this high service is not so much a deliberate act 
of the will as an unconscious emanation of character. It 
is like an atmosphere investing one and felt by those 
who come near. The subtlest and highest of all influ- 
ences is that of which one is himself least conscious, 
because it springs from that deeper self in him which 
he does not see any more than he sees into his own eyes. 
It is in our unconscious virtue only that we are really 
strong. All self-righteousness becomes at once its own 
defeat. It carries no weight and wields no power. It 
is not what a man would seem, but what he is, that goes 
out from him for the help or hindrance of other lives, 
and whether he will or no. The hands with their bor- 
rowed shag of the goat deceived the blind old patriarch 
in the Bible story, but not the voice of his crafty son. 
This Jacob could not so easily disguise, and hearing is 
a finer inquisitor than touch. We are known better than 
we'think, whether to our credit or our shame. Our 
most real influence is surer than we know. Character 
is self-revealing. There is frequent misunderstanding 
and misjudgment in the world because of haste and the 
false lights cast by passion or prejudice; but in time im- 
pressions become mutually corrective, and every man has 
only to wait, to receive his vindication or to suffer the 
merited reversion of the too hasty approval of his fel- 
lows. 

It is a beautiful law, this outworking influence of what 
we really are, full of comfort to all loyal natures, and of 
terror only to such as are not so, but would pass for what 
they are not. It may relieve one of much unnecessary 
worry and care and leave him free to work at his high 
task. 

I would not imply that one should front with indiffer- 
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ence the judgments and opinions of those about him, 
even the more shallow judgments and opinions of his 
fellows; for weakness and ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing are things we have to reckon with in this uneven 
world and to help to cure as best we may, and to this 
end one would not and should not have his good evil- 
spoken of when it is in his power to prevent it. I have 
sometimes seen this indiffereuce shown in such way 
and measure as to seem mere bravado, designed to ad- 
vertise the too self-conscious virtue it would vindicate. 
Such an attitude is without wisdom, and surely it is 
without charm. But, on the other hand, let no man 
think to exert an influence springing from no true thought 
or sentiment which he himself thinks and feels, that 
causes no face to shine. We sometimes hear people say, 
“‘T have no interest in this or that matter; but I think 
it is well for other people, and so I do it for the sake of 
my influence upon them.’ But such ‘‘influence,” 
I apprehend, counts for little. It has no far reach and 
no sure hold. There is something sound and whole- 
some in us all which resents such assumption of moral 
superiority and the patronage that comes of it. I have 
sometimes heard people speak thus of their church- 
going, as if they did not go for themselves, but rather 
to be a bright and shining light to others, though I 
have never found these people to be less in need of spir- 
itual quickening and renewal than the class they would 
improve by their proffered example. There is some- 
thing of the Pharisee in all forms of self-conscious good- 
ness which would exempt a man from the great common 
need and make him a patron instead of a co-operator 
in the moral agencies of society. There is peril in play- 
ing a part in one’s spiritual interests and concerns; and 
every touch of self-righteousness is a speck, as we say 
of fruit, the sign of incipient decay and rot. An evan- 
gelical minister once attempted, in conversation with 
me, to explain away that reported saying of Jesus, 
‘‘Why callest thou me good?” which was in truth rather 
difficult of reconciliation with his conception of the 
nature and office of the man of Nazareth. ‘‘You don’t 
think he really said that?” ‘‘Yes, and meant it too,” 
I replied. To me that touch is one of the truest in the 
gospel story; for I think it true that the highest good- 
ness is least aware of itself, and with the larger attain- 
ment comes the growing vision of more and more to 
win. There is a class of religionists, happily a small 
one, who believe in ‘‘perfect sanctification,’ and that 
they have attained to this; but to their neighbors they 
seem usually to have the average share of human 
frailty. 

‘‘Moses wist not that his face shone.’’ Yes, and in 
this he is type of all greatness of soul. No saint ever 
saw his own halo. Self-consciousness vanishes in the 
measure of our approach to and identification with the 
Universal Life, which is God; and, as in lowly self- 
surrender we become his glad agent and instrument for 
high and holy ends, ‘‘He builded better than he knew”’ 
is true at last, I suspect, of all high power and accom- 
plishment. Amid the cries of ‘‘Lo, here,” and ‘‘Lo, 
there,’”’ men, even good men, grow sometimes impatient 
of the stiller action of the Spirit. They ask for a sign, 
like them of old. But let us remember that influence 
is measured by depth as well as by surface, and the soft- 
falling rain that sinks into the soil is of more effect than 
the swift downpour that is speedily shed from the thirst- 
ing land to swell the turbid streams. I am reminded 
here of the response of Lincoln to an ecclesiastical depu- 
tation that waited upon him in one of the darker periods 
of our Civil War and expressed the hope that ‘‘God 
will be on our side.’”’ ‘“‘I am not thinking so much about 
that,” was the reply, ‘‘as that we shall be found on the 
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side of God.’”’ It spoke the habitual attitude of that 
great heart in its simple faith and complete self-surrender 
to the higher call and guidance. It marks the merging 
of all mere self-will in the seeking to know and do the 
will of God. This it is that has been the strength of 
all high character and the secret of spiritual power, 
that has made the face to shine as men came from their 
wilderness struggle or descended from their mount of 
prayer and vision to the service of life’s nobler interests 
and ideals among their fellow-men. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Lord God! 
Thou master of the winds, the skies, the seas, 
Who trod 
The valley of man’s lowest miseries, 
Lend me thy love, that I may love all men, 
That I may show all men the way of love, 
From palace high to deepest prison-den; 
That I may prove 
How brotherhood is Freedom’s other name, 
How Freedom’s other name is but the word, 
And that word is the Lord 
Come down again. 
Amen. 
—Maurice Thompson. 


The Memorial of the Boston Association of Ministers. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 16, 1905. 

At the meeting of the Boston Association of Congre- 
gational Ministers held on Monday, January 9, the Associa- 
tion unanimously passed a resolution, directing the mod- 
erator and the secretary to send a memorial to the Senate 
of the United States regarding the English Treaty. This 
memorial was at once sent by these officers to Washing- 
ton. It is in the following words :— 


To the Senate of the United States: 


At a regular meeting of the Boston Association of Ministers, 
composed of the pastors of Unitarian churches in this city and 
vicinity, held Jan. 9, 1905, we were instructed by a unanimous 
vote to represent to your honorable body the earnest desire of said 
Association, and, as we believe, of all our congregations, for the rati- 
fication of the pending treaty with Great Britain which provides 
for the amicable settlement by arbitration of such differences as 
cannot be adjusted by diplomacy, believing this to be a wise and 
humane public policy for both parties and an important step in 
the progress of true civilization. 

CHARLES GORDON AMES, Moderator. 
Henry T. SeEcrist, Scribe. 


Mr. Lodge presented it at once to the Senate, which 
ordered it printed, and it goes on"record in the Congres- 
sional Record of to-day. 

The action was pre-eminently proper to be taken by 
a body which, as I suppose, is the oldest ecclesiastical 
organization now existing in the United States. At the 
end of the seventeenth century there was no organization 
of the Roman Catholic Church north of Florida, and it 
may be doubted if there was any there. No organiza- 
tion, I think, of the Dutch Reformed churches has kept 
any records of the seventeenth century. Under the lead 
of Charles Morton the ministers of Boston and the neigh- 
borhood formed this society which from that day to this 
has represented the pure Congregationalism of the fathers. 
I may say in parenthesis, if any body cares, that Charles 
Morton had been the instructor of Daniel Defoe, and that, 
if Daniel Defoe ever learned that admirable English style 
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which is at this moment the standard for all Englishmen 
and Americans who want to write sense, he learned it 
from Charles Morton. 

When, a few years ago, Leo XIII. issued a certain 
syllabus or encyclical of some kind to all the world, in 
which he requested all dissenting Protestant churches to 
turn from their schisms and comé back into the fold of 
the Vatican, our great philosopher, Dr. Hedge, well read 
in the history of the Church, said squarely that the Con- 
gregationalists of New England ought to answer this 
appeal in an address to the pope. Dr. Hedge said that 
the pope knew as well as any man that for a century or 
two after the day of Pentecost the Congregational order 
of church discipline was the order of the Christian world. 
He knew as well as any man knew that the churches 
of Philippi, of Athens, and of Ephesus were governed 
each by itself, with no exterior authority. This state- 
ment of Dr. Hedge’s was so definite that in the next 
meeting of the Congregational ministers, at the May 
Meetings of the next year, I moved that Dr. Hedge, for 
the Unitarian Congregational churches, and Dr. Mark 
Hopkins, for the Evangelical Congregational churches, 
should be our committee to prepare an address to the 
pope, referring to the well-known facts of history, and 
explaining our satisfaction with the church order in which 
we were born. 

Very unfortunately, as I think, severe domestic afflic- 
tions that summer in the families of both these gentlemen 
prevented their coming together at that time to agree on 
the draft of this letter. Before another meeting of the 
Massachusetts convention the syllabus or encyclical, or 
whatever it was, was forgotten by the world; and it did 
not seem worth while to rake over the ashes and pre- 
serve the cinders. 

All the same, and with ever-increasing vitality, the 
Congregational churches exist. Dr. Hamlin used to say 
that the establishment of such churches in South-eastern 
Europe and in Western Asia is in itself giving a lesson 
to the people of those regions as to government of the 
people, for the people, by the people. 

The oldest organization known of any group among 
these churches is, as I have said, the Boston Association 
of the Congregational Ministers. Here,,was Charles 
Morton, who had been regarded by the non-conformists 
in England as perhaps their most learned man, certainly 
their most learned teacher. He had sustained the 
charge of the celebrated non-conformist school in New- 
ington at the time when Cambridge and Oxford did not 
meet the needs or wishes of the English non-conformists. 
With an eager desire to improve the strength of our 
own college, the leaders of Massachusetts sent out for 
Charles Morton, that he might come here; and they made 
him the vice-president of Harvard College. This was 
the time when Increase Mather held the title of presi- 
dent, but did not choose to move his residence from 
Boston to Cambridge. Charles Morton undoubtedly in- 
troduced new methods in the college and enlarged its 
field. Manuscript instructions of his were copied from 
time to time and are referred to inthe accounts of those 
early days of the college. The church in Charlestown 
made him its minister. And it seems to have been at 
his suggestion that the occasional gathering of the clergy 
of Boston and the neighborhood took form in the Boston 
Association of Ministers. 

That association of servants of the Church, who take 
a vital interest in the coming of the kingdom of God, 
still meets in mutual friendship to carry out the great 
gospel of together. And it is very satisfactory to see 
that it takes action in forwarding a great step in the union 
of nations and the pacification of the world. 

Epwarp E.,HALE,. 
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Inland. 


My home is far above the ocean sands — 
Too far to watch the surges roll and break ; 
But every day across those meadow lands 
Fly sea-gulls toward the lake. 


No sound of dashing waves the silence brings ; 
No foam, like drifting snow, delights the eye: 

Instead, a sudden cloud of rushing wings 
Gleams white against the sky. 


The sight of graceful schooners sailing fast, 
Straight for their harbor is denied to me; 
But I can count the fair gulls soaring past. 
They are my ships and sea. 
— Mary Thacher Higginson in‘ The Playmate Hours? 


Literature, 


LETTERS OF JOHN RUSKIN TO CHARLES 
Euiot Norton. 2 vols. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4—We get 
in these books a very interesting and attrac- 
tive side of Ruskin’s life and character. He 
had great admiration for Prof. Norton, and 
writes to him with tenderest regard and 
affection. As the correspondence goes on, 
the friendship grows closer and more inti- 
mate; and it is almost pathetic to see how 
Ruskin leans upon and trusts his friend. 
Ruskin does not forget to speak his own 
mind. He has such confidence in his cor- 
respondent that he does not hesitate to 
criticise if he finds it desirable. It is inter- 
esting to see how he attacks Norton for his 
onslaught upon Froude in the matter of the 
Letters and Life of Carlyle. It is with per- 
fect justice he writes, ““You had better have 
gone crazy for a month yourself than writ- 
ten that niggling and naggling article on 
Froude’s misprints.’ The weaknesses and 
enthusiasms of Ruskin come out in these 
letters, and largely because he wrote in 
confidential terms and with the openness of 
friendship. Ruskin is often weak and un- 
balanced; but he is always a man to love, 
even if not always to admire. His illnesses 
may occupy too large a place here, to the 
reader’s dissatisfaction; but many a passage 
shows the man at his best. He conceived 
great things, and in him was the heart of one 
of the kindest and most loving of men; but 
he had an artistic temperament with a 
critic’s insight into human _ limitations. 
The combination was not for his own good; 
for it often put him out of harmony with 
others, and it made him a reformer, without 
strength of will to withstand the attacks of 
those who would have none of his criticisms. 
However, nothing Ruskin wrote shows the 
man more largely and intimately than this 
correspondence. If we see him closer at 
hand than before, we see more largely than 
ever before the real man in all his genuine- 
ness. He was a master of prose, a most sug- 
gestive, if not always judicial, interpreter 
of art, and an altruist who tried to put into 
practice his larger faith in man. It is not 
often in these letters that Ruskin. refers to 
his political economy and his plans for so- 
cial reform; but, when he does touch on these 
subjects, it isin characteristic manner. Some- 
times he touches upon his reforming pur- 
poses in most amusing vein, then again with 
most serious intent. In one of the letters 


Ruskin says, ‘‘As for things that have in- | 
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justice and of beauty, good nature and 
great vanity, have done all of me that was 
worth doing.” Here and there burst out 
his strong criticisms of the existing order 
and methods of society, and his incisive 
comments on established economic truth, as 
when he says: ‘‘There is no such thing as 
cheapness in the universe. Everything costs 
its own cost, and one of our best virtues is a 
just desire to pay it.’’ What a vital point 
is made by him in these two sentences: 
‘All common political economy is bound 
on the axiom, ‘Man is a beast of prey.’ My 
political economy is based on the axiom, 
‘Man is an animal whose physical power 
depends on its social faiths and affections’’’! 


Lire OF. FATHER TAYLOR, THE SAILOR 
PREACHER. Boston: The Boston Port and 
Seaman’s Aid Society. $1.50.—After twenty- 
five years the republication of the biog- 
raphy of Father Taylor brings into cir- 
culation again a book as fresh and interesting 
as it was when it first appeared. It is so 
written that it will give younger readers, 
who never knew the famous Bethel preacher 
of Boston, a fair idea of the extraordinary 
influence he exerted in the days when he 
not only ministered to sailors with eminent 
success, but was also a friend and helper of 
some of the strongest men in Boston. Gov. 
John A. Andrew, in the stress of war, often 
went for relief and comfort to the Bethel 
meetings where sailors congregated to hear 
their masterful preacher. Many stories have 
been current and are familiar, showing his 
liberality, which included even Emerson and 
the Unitarians. He drew the line, however, 
at Theodore Parker. There was nothing in 
common between the two to excite sym- 
pathy, and once after one of Parker’s critical 
sermons he assailed him with fearful invec- 
tive. “This man says, ‘We must destroy 
the Bible!’ Destroy this book!’’—placing it 
under his arm, and patting its leaves as he 
paced up and down the pulpit,—‘‘destroy 
this book! Before he has marred the gild- 
ing on one of its pages that man will have 
beén in hell so long that he won’t recollect 
that he was ever out of it.’’ Probably, if 
Father Taylor had met Theodore Parker 
Monday morning out on an errand of mercy, 
he would have assured him that his outburst 
was caused only by abounding love for the 
Bible, and that he loved him with all his 
heart. 


THE Russo-JAPANESE ConFiicr: Its 
CausES AND Issues. By K. Asakawa. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.—The writer of this book is a grad- 
uate of Yale and a lecturer in Dartmouth 
College. Not only is he a native of Japan, 
but he is well informed in the history and 
institutions of his country. It is no exag- 
geration to say that this is the best book 
on the subject of which it treats, contains 
the most of helpful and accurate information, 
and is written in the most judicial spirit. 
It gives the Japanese side, but with moder- 
ation, and a purpose to do exact justice to 
Russia and its institutions. The causes— 
economic, commercial, and political—leading 
up to the war are briefly stated. Then fol- 


fluenced me, I believe hard work, love of | lows an accurate and documentary history 
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of the various steps until hostilities broke 
out. ‘The author has had access to a great 
number of documents which make his nar- 
rative more accurate and informing. Read- 
ing these pages, one sees how inevitable was 
this conflict, and how urgent the reasons 
forcing Japan into it. The provocation was 
very great, and the economic motives, as 
well as those more distinctly political or 
commercial, left to Japan nothing else to 
do but to attempt to secure for herself a 
foothold on the continent. The book will 
also help to convince many of its readers 
that the success of Japan will mean great 
results for the awakening of Asia,—results 
greater than can be secured in any other 
way. The yellow peril has no meaning for 
those who look into the deeper and truer 
causes at work in this great conflict for civil- 
ization and progress. 


THE Common Lot. By Robert Herrick. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
This is an uncommonly strong and effective 
novel, one with a vigorous plot, an interest- 
ing narrative, and a worthy purpose. It is 
a book to hold one’s interest from start to 
finish, and it is put down with the definite 
conviction that the author has something to 
say, and that he has said it impressively. 
The writer has insight into human nature, 
psychological knowledge and comprehension 
of social and economic causes. It is a study 
of the mad rush for success and wealth in 
Chicago, the social effect of that motive, its 
results upon individual character, and the 
ethical failure it brings to pass. The char- 
acters are well managed, and the interplay 
of character upon character is brought out 
with remarkable skill and knowledge. The 
author suggests no remedy for the results 
upon individual character and city life of 
the corruption he describes, but he makes 
it very clear what is the real nature of the 
evil itself. Jackson Hart, the hero of the 
story, an architect who has an ambition to 
do something worth, while for art, is drawn 
into the tide of wrong-doing and finds him- 
self degraded thereby. He is saved from 
this failure as a man and an artist by his 
wife, who insists that no money can be 
legitimately earned that is the product of 
corruption. She lifts up her husband by 
her strong character, and they elect poverty 
in place of wealth and success by means that 
are tainted, however approved by society 
and the methods of prosperous citizens. 

GEorGE Exot. By Mathilde Blind. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.—This life 
of George Eliot has lost none of its freshness 
and charm during the twenty years since it 
was first published, and it still remains the 
most convenient and readable biography for 
one who wishes to follow the literary de- 
velopment of the great novelist, as well as 
the incidents in her private home life. Miss 
Blind makes her story interesting from the 
first page to the last, blending fact, anecdote, 
illustrative extracts from the writings and 
critical estimates in admirable proportion, 
and giving an illuminating study of her sub- 
ject. The new edition includes a chapter 
on George Eliot’s position in literature as 
determined by the leading critics who have 
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written of her since this biography first ap- 
peared, together with information as to her 
life and environment, gleaned from letters 
and surviving friends. The book deserves 
the new edition not only because of its worth 
and the new material, but also because it is 
well worth while to stimulate in the minds 
of a new generation of readers a deeper in- 
terest in George Eliot and her work. 
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THE PLAYMATE Hours. By Mary Thacher 
Higginson. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents.—In the two- 
score poems contained in this little book 
Mrs. Higginson has admirably shown the 
characteristics of her preceding volumes. 
These are poems of the intimacies of inter- 
course with child-life, of womanly affection, 
and of the gentler side of nature. There is 
a gentle, tender, graceful air about these 
poems that is attractive and winning. The 
sentiment they express is cultivated and 
human, but there is no strong passion, no 
vigorous utterance of desire or ideal pur- 
pose. A womanhood that has gone evenly 
on in quiet places, that has looked serenely 
out on the moving pageant of life, is what 
appears here. Yet some of these poems will 
comfort and cheer many a heart. 


THE DELIVERANCE. By Ellen Glasgow. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50.— 
It is a pleasure to note that this book, al- 
though published several months ago, is in- 
creasing in reputation and sales; for it is 
undoubtedly one of the best novels published 
during the last year. It holds the reader by 
the strength of its portraiture, the vividness 
of its descriptions, and the-splendid fidelity 
to actual conditions of life. This is one of 
the Southern novels which enlighten and 
stimulate, and we take this opportunity of 
recommending it to those who want a book 
which will bear more than one re-reading. 
It should not be overlooked in the number 
of later novels, 


A WomaN OF THE WorRLD. By Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50.—These chapters of advice have been 
written to fit special cases of need. There is 
the letter of an attractive married woman to 
the man, ten years younger, who has ap- 
proached near enough to scorch his butterfly 
wings. ‘here is a letter to the cold ‘‘pillar 
of respectable society’’ whose frozen Phari- 
saism no fires could scorch. The case of 
the college girl, the divorcée, the beautiful 
daughter of an unmarried mother, the shop- 
girl, the waiting maid, and many more, are 
all duly considered in respect to their gen- 
eral attitude toward life or love or both, 
and there is a set of letters to the married 
man, to his wife, and to their young girl 
friend. Mrs. Wilcox is very, very wise in 
these matters, and her advice is always prac- 
tical and given with authority. 


The Magazines. 


The leading article in the Sunset Magazine 
for January, ‘“‘Another ‘go West’ period,” 
by Arthur I. Street, is full of Western en- 
thusiasm over the possibilities of his own 
sunny section. It is a cheerful call to those 
who are tired of clouds, snow, and damp, 
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and hard work, to go where there are chances 
for everybody and a delightful climate. 
Other features of the number are ‘‘The 
Rodeo at Pinal,’’ a study of life on a cattle 
range in Arizona, by Dane Coolidge; ‘‘An- 
other Treasure Island,’ a description of 
Santa Cruz, one of the Santa Barbara chan- 
nel islands of which little is known, by 
Heatherwick Kirk; and ‘‘China, the New 
West,”’ by Frederic W. Unger. 


The National Geographic Magazine is an 
illustrated monthly published by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, at Washington, 
D.C. It has an able corps of editors, and 
the numbers contain much unusual and val- 
uable information in the lines of its special 
work. The January number gives two ar- 
ticles on ‘“Immigration,’—one by Z. L. 
McSweeney, with a chart, and the second on 
“Our Immigration in 1904,” presented with 
maps and illustrations. Other articles are: 
“Views of Lhasa,’ illustrated ; ‘‘The Farmers 
of the United States,’ which presents an 
extremely interesting review of the present 
development of agriculture in this country; 
and ‘‘Educating the Filipinos,’”? which con- 
sists of paragraphs from the last report of 
the superintendent of education of the 
Philippine Islands. 


Edith Wharton’s first long novel of con- 
temporary American life begins in the Jan- 
uary Scribner's under the title “The House 
of Mirth.” Itisasharp comment on modern 
social conditions and a serious presentation 
of their tragic tendencies. It contains a 
number of characters, who appeal to the 
reader not so much as types, but as actual 
individuals. Frank A. Vanderlip begins a 
new series of articles dealing with the great 
questions which are before the governments 
of Europe to-day, and which appeal strongly 
to American self-interest at the present time. 
Thomas F. Millard, the war correspondent 
who was five months with the Russian army, 
writes his deductions as to the new features 
of war under present conditions. Many 
theories as to the result of modern high- 
power weapons are entirely overthrown by 
actual practice. John Fox contributes a 
graphic account of his journey to the front 
with the third Japanese army,—a journey 
that was full of adventure. James B. Con- 
nolly has a powerful short story of life 
among the Gloucester fishermen, and there 
are other interesting stories and articles. 


The Records of the Past, after three years 
of worthy activity, passes into the hands of 
Prof. George Frederick Wright, who be- 
comes editor-in-chief, Mr, Frederick Bennett 
Wright continuing as assistant editor. Con- 
nected with them is a large corps of con- 
sulting editors, representing various scien- 
tific activities and interests. Without re- 
serve we may say that the magazine has been 
interesting, authentic, and finely illustrated. 
One good thing deserves to be mentioned. 
In order that the records here published may 


|be permanent they are printed on a rag 


paper specially made for the purpose. ‘‘The 
magazine will continue to be published in 
the same elegant style as heretofore, the 
general policy remaining practically un- 
changed. The results of historical and 


archeological research and discoveries in| 
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all parts of the world will be presented in 
a popular style, avoiding, so far as possible, 
the use of technical language, yet covering 
the subject in sufficient detail to meet fully 
the wants of the more intelligent reading 
public,”’ The address is Records of the Past 
Exploration Society, 215 Third Street, S.E., 
Washington, D.C. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifiin & Co., Boston. 
Riverside Literature Series. The Faerie Queene. Book I, 
By Edmund Spenser. Edited by Martha Hale Shack- 
ford. 30 cents. 
The Riverside Graded Song Book. PartII. By William 
M. Lawrence. 40 cents net. 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Echoes. By Elizabeth H. Rand. $1.25. 
A Sky Panorama. By EmmaC. Dulaney. §¢r. 
Heart Lines. By F, A. Van Denburg. $r. 
Memories. By Kathleen A. Sullivan. $1. 
Poems. By Annie M. L. Clark. $1.25. 
From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New Vork. 
The Epistles to the Colossians and Thessalonians, By 
Joseph Parker, D.D 
From the Macmillan Campany, New York. 
The Secret Woman. By Eden Phillpotts. $1.50. 
Thomas Moore. By Stephen Gwynn. 7s cents net. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
A Harmony of the Gospels. By William Arnold Stevens 
and Ernest DeWitt Burton. $1 net, 
_. From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 
Daniel Webster, the Expounder of the Constitution, By 
Everett Pepperrell Wheeler. $1.50. 
Poetry as a Representative Art. 
Raymond. $1.75. 
Artin Theory. By George Lansing Raymond. $1.75. 
The Doctrine of the Atonement, and Religion and Modern 
Culture. By Auguste Sabatier. Translated by Victor 
 Leuliette. $1.25. 
The Expansion ot Christianity in the First Three Cen- 
turies. By Adolph Harnack. Vol. I. $3. 
From the Grafton Press, New York. 
The Threefold Path to Peace. By Xena. 


By George Lansing 


New Number to be ready December 31. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Annual Subscriptions, which may commence 
with any number, $2.50, post free. Single 
numbers, 75c., post free. 


Principal Contents of the January Number. 
The Creed Crisis in Scotland. A. TAYLOR 
INNES 


The Church Crisis in Scotland. Rev. JOHN 
WATSON, D.D. 

The Christ of Dogma and of Experience. 
W. A, PICKARD CAMBRIDGE, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

A Plea for Mysticism. Rev.,G. W. ALLEN, 
Vicar of St. James’s, Bradford. 

‘igor ah of the World. NEWMAN How- 


The Universe and Beyond: The Existence of 
the Hypercosmic. Prof. C. J. KEYSER, 
A.M., Ph D., Adrian Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Columbia University, New York. 

Mind and Matter: A Criticism of Prof, 
Haeckel. Sir OLIVER LODGE, LL.D., 
D.Sc., F.R.S., Principal of the University of 
Birmingham. 

The New Sayings of Jesus and the Synoptic 
Problem. Prof. KIRSOPP LAKE, Univer- 
sity of Leiden. 

On_the Inner Meaning of Liberal Theology. 
Rev. C. J. SHEBBEARE, B.A., Rector of 
Swerford, Oxford, 

The Johannine Problem. III. Indirect In- 
ternal Evidence, B. W. BACON. D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Criticism and 
Exegesis in Yale University. 

Discussions and a number of Signed Reviews 
rege: also a Bibliography of Recent Litera- 
ure, 

Subscriptions are hooked and single numbers 
sold by G. E. STECHERT, 9 East Sixteenth 
Street, New York, The International News 
Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, The American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, aud any other 
good bookseller, or of the publishers 

irect, WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C, 


‘“ Lancaster 
on the Nashua” 


_Profusely illustrated with views of garrison sites, an- 

cient landmarks, scenery, etc., in J] ancaster, Mass., with 
historical notes. Edition limited. Leatuer, Futr Girt, 
B3; Croru, #2. Address, M. A. TOLMAN, Pub- 
lisher, Leominster, Mass. 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J Howgtt, 
Czar St., Toronto, Can, 
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An Old Christmas Tree. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


From a window you may see 

A much-neglected Christmas tree; 
Out in the back yard it was thrown, 
And there it lies deserted — lone. 


It grew its best on some far hill, 

It felt it had a place to fill, 

It stood as straight and fearless there 
As any prince of lordly air. 


It grew its trunk and branches stout, 
It spread its little branchlets out 

To catch and hold with steady care 
Each gift or candle one put there. 


It grew and raised its head so high, 
It was the first to catch the eye 

Of one whose mission was to find 
The finest tree of all its kind. 


To please his children and their friends, 

To give them joy his strength he spends. 
The beauteous trce was decked with care, 
With love, with light; all things were there. 


To please and fill with mirth and fun, 
With peace, good will, to every one. 

This tree was proud and filled its place 
With strength, with stateliness, and grace. 


Now it, alas! is lying prone 
Upon the cold and cruel stone ; 
Its mission ended, life laid down, 
And yet it has received no crown. 


The myths and legends often tell 

That “little nymphs” in trees do dwell; 
This tree »zay have another life 

Where Brownie-elves may vie in strife, 


To give it honor, see it crowned, 
And throw love’s halo all around. 

It may be in those unknown zones 
It’s hung with its own ‘little cones.” 


For the Christian Register. 


Her Level Best. 


BY LUCRETIA M. GARDNER. 


Threatening signs prevailed in the region 
of Mrs. Rivington’s kitchen; and the sweet 
lady of the house knew that something had 
gone wrong with her daughter Ruth, who 
rushed rather than walked into the room 
and banged the door. 

Wisdom had taught the good mother to 
bide her time, and patiently wait for the 
storm to break, while she busied herself 
with the late order for cake. Finally, with 
a furtive glance at Ruth, who sat at the 
kitchen table preparing the raisins, she said, 
“Tt’s slow work, dear, but we cannot use 
the seeded raisins: they think the flavor is 
not as delicate.” 

“Don't you say a word, mamma,”’ the 
girl answered. ‘‘I am just cross enough to 
tear out the seeds in double quick time— 
but not cross with you, mumsie,’”’ she added 
hastily, as she caught the anxious expression 
in her mother’s face. ‘‘I am glad to work 
off my steam, as papa used to say.” 

“Yes, dear; and he had plenty of it, too, 
but controlled and directed it, oh, so well! 
None of us would be worth much without 
steam,”’ Mrs. Rivington said. 

“No, I suppose not; but, when you al- 
most bite your lip in two to put on the 
brakes,”’ Ruth remarked, 
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think I have too big a dose. Mamma, are 
girls always hateful to people who have to 
earn their living?” 

“Oh, dear, dear! More disagreeable re- 
marks, Ruthie, and from ‘the set’? Is 
this the trouble? Why not drop them be- 
fore they drop you?’ By this time Mrs. 
Rivington had drawn up a chair close to her 
daughter, and settled down as calmly as if 
that ‘“‘extra order’ were not staring her 
out of countenance. 

“That’s just what I plan to do, and then 
Molly has a good day, and butter would not 
melt in her mouth. She’s very sweet on 
Latin and French days, when she wants 
me to help her with her translation; but 
I’ve been snubbed, and I guess I am too 
cross to be fair to her,”’ Ruth sighed. 

“Ts it about clothes this time, or what?” 
was Mrs. Rivington’s anxious query. 

“Oh, never mind, mother, dear. Tell 
me about this new order; and did you carry 
the cream and walnut wafers to the ex- 
change this afternoon?’’ Ruth asked, toss- 
ing back her brown curls as if to free her- 
self from her enemy. ‘“‘I guess,’’ she added, 
as her mother nodded her head in answer, 
“I know who wanted that cake—the Fair- 
childs. They buy theirs at the Union, and 
it’s Molly’s birthday to-day.” 

“Oh, a party, dear, and you’re not in- 
vited ?”’ was the solicitous inquiry. 

“T don’t care a fig about myself, mumsie; 
but I did want you to be invited to the re- 
ception for the ‘grown-ups.’ The birthday 
dinner is at seven, and then from half-past 
nine until midnight Mrs. Fairchild’s friends 
are to be there.’’ Ruth’s sentence ended 
with a sound suspiciously like a sob. 

“Oh, child, child!’ Mrs. Rivington ex- 
claimed, ‘if you knew how little I care! I 
had so much rather be snuggled comfortably 
in bed; and, besides, what should I wear ?’’ 

Neither Mrs. Rivington nor Ruth dared 
to show her real feelings in the case. Ruth 
declared to herself, she would cut Molly the 
next time she met her; and all the king’s 
horses would not take her over to the Fair- 
childs’ as long as she lived. Her mother 
read the determined expression in her 
daughter’s face, and said: ‘‘The very best 
way to forget a slight is not to remember 
it. We have our part to do in the world, 
dearie; and you and I are both independent 
if we can do our work well and find a call 
for it. If yours is coaching Molly Fair- 
child,—well—no, don’t interrupt me, Ruth,— 
you surely should be quietly happy that 
you have brains enough to do so.” 

“T might be conceited, mamma,’’ Ruth 
interposed. 

“No, not while there are heights waiting 
for you to climb and victories to be won. 
There, dear, you’ve stoned enough raisins. 
Now, we'll have a cosey supper where we 
two are invited guests, and after tea you shall 
read your essay to me.” 

Thus the little mother drove away the 
shadows that had for several days clouded 
her daughter’s face; and, when the meal 
was finished, and the dishes were put in 
order, Ruth read her essay upon ‘Adam 
Bede.”’ 

It was not strange that under the cir- 


“I sometimes| cumstances her mother quite forgot her 
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natural reserve, and turned a happy face 
upon her daughter, as she exclaimed: “I 
don’t believe there will be many better 
essays. I am proud of you, Ruth; for you 
have devoted hours of thought and labor 
to this. Now, let me look it over: it is to 
be mailed to-night, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Rivington, who in her younger days 
had been a teacher, examined the paper 
critically, then handed it to Ruth, and said, 
“T feel as if you would have the prize.” 

“Oh, pshaw, mamma, that’s prejudice, 
boiled down, pure and simple!’ Ruth an- 
swered. “I only wish you were one of the 
committee to decide. Let’s see,’’ she added, 
glancing at the clock. ‘‘Half-past seven! 
I’ll just slip this in the office before the mail 
is collected. You’re a jewel, mamma; 
and I don’t care about anything in this 
world as long as I have you!” 

“Not even a prize,” Mrs. Rivington ex- 
claimed as she assisted Ruth to put on her 
jacket. “Now hurry, dear, and go down 
the back street.”’ 

“Oh, you sly mumsie, the Fairchilds will 
not trouble me, or the thought that I wasn’t 
‘on their list’; but I might meet some of the 
guests, and become green with envy. And 
then, if I go down Preston Street, I shall 
smell all the good things they are cooking 
in the Fairchilds’ kitchen.” 

Not a few of those same guests but that 
would have given a great deal to possess the 
girlish beauty of Ruth Rivington, whose 
bright cheeks matched her red jacket and 
cap; and her brown hair was the admiration 
of many, who secretly envied the artistic 
waves that needed no hairdresser’s skill to 
make lovely. She clasped her precious roll 
more firmly, and sped swiftly down the 
street with a determination to walk bravely 
by the Fairchilds’ mansion “without once 
looking.” 

“T will put my astronomy lessons into 
practice,” she thought, as she gazed into 
the starry sky, ‘“‘and then I shall be safe 
from evil fancies.” But what was it that 
suddenly wrapped the clear heavens as if 
in a mist? Smoke, tossed by the increas- 
ing wind, as a child would frolic with a toy! 
A dense, black mass burst from an upper 
window in the very house that had figured 
so conspicuously in Ruth Rivington’s mind 
that evening. 

A shudder for an instant held the girl 
spellbound. Then Molly’s words sounded 
again just as she had spoken them that 
morning: ‘‘We’re going to tuck Bob away 
in the L-room, to keep him out of the noise; 
for he’ll be awake all the evening if in his 
own chamber.” 

Bob, the pet of the household—that very 
moment—perhaps he— But Ruth never 
finished the sentence. Thanks now to that 
same ‘‘steam’’ which often caused so much 
trouble, she came to a prompt decision. 
The back door was the best way to rouse the 
family. With a bound up the steps she 
rang the bell—once—twice—three times. 
Would they never come! 

She heard the butler and maids rushing 
to and fro; but rheumatic Jane was coming 
at last with such slow, heavy steps, Ruth 
wished it were some one more nimble, The 
door was opened cautiously, and Ruth pushed 


— 


‘feebly murmuring, ‘God help us!’ 
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by her, exclaiming: ‘“‘There’s fire in the L! 
Call James and tell him to warn Mr. Riv- 
ington!” 

The roll so precious to the girl was tossed 
in the hall, a woollen rug seized, and Ruth 
sprang up the stairs, leaving the old woman 
Ruth 
reached at last the door of the L, chamber, 
and, opening it, was met by such a terrible 
sight her brain reeled for an instant; but 
with one heroic effort she summoned her 
courage, and saw what had happened. The 
evening wind had wafted an end of the 
dainty lace curtain into the gas-jet which 
was left low, and the waste-basket close to 
Bob’s bed was already in flames. ‘The little 


chap lay in deep sleep, unconscious of his | 


awful danger. 

Ruth made one spring toward him, 
snatched him in her arms, and soon felt 
his warm breath against her face as she 
flew across the threshold into the long hall, 
laid the rug upon the floor, and wrapped 
it carefully around the little form. Snatch- 
ing a pitcher of water from the nearest room, 
she hurried back to fight the fire. Bob’s 
bed was in flames. ‘‘Would the people 
never come?’ she thought, as she pulled 
up the rug from the floor, and tried in vain 
to smoulder the fire. 

How her eyes ached! 
matter with her! 
fore her! Her cries of ‘Help! help!’ sounded 
as if in a dream, vague, indistinct, when 

“There, there! Yes, child, Bob is all 
right. Now just try and forget it, and we’ll 
pull you out of this! Your mother’s here 
beside you! You’ve pluck, and we know 
it; but now you must lie still and not think.” 

Thus all through that night, and succes- 
sive hours, the physician tried to comfort 


Ruth, whose almost superhuman strength | 


had succumbed just as the Fairchild house- 
hold was aroused to the full knowledge of 
what she had done for its safety. Not only 
were the girl’s nerves frightfully shocked, 
but her hands and arms so burned she lay 
perfectly helpless, with the doctor’s strict 
orders that she should not be moved for 
a fortnight. 

“What shall I do about my essay?” she 
complained. “Look at those hands. I 
can’t write another.” 

“Now, Ruthie, dear,’ Molly answered, 
bending over her with a tenderness before 
unknown, “‘Jane hobbled out with your com- 


position and put it in the mail that very 


night. She’s worth more in her head, we 
tell her, than some of us younger ones; 
and, young lady, I’ve brought you a letter 
from the committee. I was simply wild 
to open it, but I can guess that there’s good 
news in it. And, remember, there’s no 
partiality, because they were all read by 
numbers, and the best selected without the 
committee’s knowing who was the writer.” 

“Shall I open it, dear,’ Mrs. Rivington 
inquired, ‘‘and let me read it too—to save 
your eyes?” 

Without waiting for a reply Ruth’s mother 


: tore open the envelope, and read as follows:— 


Dear Miss Rivington,—We are pleased to 
inform you that number thirteen has the 
most votes, as the best essay. 

Considering your high standing in the 


What was the | 
Everything wavered be- | 
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class, the committee are especially grati- 
fied that the prize of twenty-five dollars 
goes to you. 
By order of Committee, 
JOHN Lakin, Principal. 


“There,” Molly shouted, ‘‘three cheers 
for Ruth! Didn’t I just guess it? And 
now I am the one to read it for you next 
Thursday. Ill do my level best, too, 
dearie.”’ 


Molly Fairchild never looked sweeter than 
when she stood before a large audience of 
interested parents, relatives, and friends, 
and read Ruth Rivington’s essay upon 
“Adam Bede.’’ When she had finished, 
she turned and said :-— 

“While I regret the necessity of Miss 
| Rivington’s having a substitute to read 
| her essay, I am thankful for this opportunity 
to make public apology for my treatment 
of such a noble soul as Ruth Rivington. 
You all have heard of her heroism, but you 
| do not all know how shabbily I have treated 
|her; and here and now I wish to declare 
| that I have learned a lesson, more valuable 
|than any that has been taught me within 
these walls, and my teacher was Ruth Riv- 
ington.” 


The Wild Animal Dolly Dimple 
found. 


In spite of her utmost efforts the tears 
| would run down Dolly Dimple’s fat little 
|cheeks. At times the tears came so fast 
|she could scarcely see the blue bowl from 
| which she was eating oatmeal and cream. 

To miss the kindergarten was too bad, 
especially as the teacher had promised to 
| teach them to make paper baskets. 

That morning mamma, Margie, and Rob- 
ert had left on the early train to spend the 
day with grandma. Nelga, the cook, was 
|away on a visit, so Aunt Alice and Dolly 
| Dimple were left allalone. This seemed very 
nice and cosey until auntie received a mes- 
}sage that some friends passitig through 
the city would stop off between trains for 
| luncheon, so auntie would be too busy to 
baton to take Dolly Dimple to the kinder- 
|garten. Auntie was hurrying through the 
|room, with her hands full of dishes, but, 
|noticing Dolly’s teais, stopped to inquire 
the cause. After thinking a moment, auntie 
said, ‘Dolly D., a big girl like you can surely 
go alone. ‘Tis only three squares, and I 
will telephone your teacher to watch for you.” 

Dolly jumped up and down for joy. To 
| go alone seemed too good to believe. A few 
| minutes later she was marching proudly 
|down the street with her little basket of 
| lunch on her arm. 
| Presently Aunt Alice heard a little sob- 
| bing cry, and there, huddled up on the 
|front steps was poor little Dolly, weeping 
bitterly. In the midst of her sobs she ex- 
| plained that in some bushes on her way 


| to school she had seen an animal with bright | 


| eyes and a bushy tail. 

Auntie put on her hat and jacket, and 
went with Dolly for a second look at this 
frightful animal. About two squares down 
|the street, as they drew near a clump of 
rose-bushes, Dolly began to lag behind, 
holding very tightly to auntie’s hand and 


! 
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pointing with a little trembling finger to 
the bushes. There, sure enough, could be 
seen a pair of very bright eyes and a great, 
bushy tail. A moment later auntie stopped 
and picked up—what do you think? A 
beautiful fur boa that had been lost by some 
lady. 

Laughing merrily, Dolly kissed auntie, 
and hurried off to school. 

Auntie at once advertised the lost boa 
in the newspaper, and the next day a lady 
came and claimed it as hers. With the 
lady came a dear little girl, and she and 
Dolly became the best of friends. 

So Dolly always thought it a very lucky 
day when she found the ‘‘wild animal’ on 
her way to the kindergarten.—Margaret 
Allison, in Western Christian Advocate. 


Balls that Boys toss. 


The number of baseballs made every day 
at the present time in the United States 
is about ten thousand. ‘There are four large 
manufactories,—one in New York, one in 
Philadelphia, one in Bridgeport, Conn., 
and one in Attica, Mass. The procéss by 
which the best quality league ball is made 
is interesting. All the work is done by 
hand, machines having been tried repeatedly 
without permanent success. The centre 
of a best league ball is of solid rubber. 
Around this is wound about three ounces 
of Shaker yarn of the best quality, damp- 
ened. Then a covering of horse hide is put 
on. ‘This completes what is termed the first 
finish. Then the ball is wound tightly with 
an ounce of the yarn, which is again wound 
with camel’s hair to make it of a uniform 
smoothness. Over this is put the final 
covering of carefully selected horse hide. 
The rubber ball, which forms the centre of 
all baseballs, is imported from Germany.— 
Golden Days. 


Our little Frances enjoys watching the 
horses in the near-by engine-house, . and 
amused her mother recently by saying, 
“Mamma, the man took the engine horse to 
get his shoe fixed, but the horse cobble wasn’t 
in!” : 


Victor and Harry were sliding down hill 
together when the sled tipped over and both 
the boys fell off. Victor went to mamma 
crying, but Harry was not hurt. ‘How did 
it happen, Harry,” asked mamma, “that 
Victor was hurt so much worse than you 
were?” “IT don’t know,” answered Harry, 
‘unless it’s because I’ve been vaccinated.””— 
Selected. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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A Memorial Meeting. 


The members of the Ministerial Union, to 
the number of nearly one hundred, gathered 
in Channing Hall, Monday, January 16, to 
give expression to the honor in which they 
held the late John White Chadwick. The 
meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. 
Charles T. Canfield. The president, Rev. 
James Eells, stated that this was an occasion 
for the simplest and most heartfelt expres- 
sion of our regard and esteem for Mr. Chad- 
wick, and called upon Rey. Dr. James De 
Normandie, as one of the oldest friends of 
Mr, Chadwick. Dr. De Normandie gave 
reminiscences of the divinity school days 
that he shared with Mr. Chadwick, spoke of 
his early ambition to write a hymn that 
should be of such high character as Sears’s 
hymn, ‘“‘It came upon the midnight clear,” — 
an aspiration, Dr. De Normandie thought, 
realized in the hymn, “It singeth low in 
every heart.’”’ He spoke of Mr. Chadwick’s 
marvellous power of intellectual assimilation, 
saying he would be seen, coming from the 
college library, with his arms full of books, 
and in the morning returning with the books 
read. If any one wished to test the thor- 
eughness of his reading, a question would 
elicit quotation after quotation. Dr, De 
Normandie said he had counted thirty-four 
quotations in one of Chadwick’s sermons; 
and, what was rare, his own words were 
better than the quotations. He thought 
that Chadwick was at his best as a biographer, 
and placed the Life of Parker as his best 
work, But, as a poet, he will be chiefly 
remembered and loved. Dr. De Normandie 
concluded with reading the poems, ‘‘Lame 
from his Birth,” ‘‘The Rise of Man,” ‘Sealed 
Orders,” and the verse written after the 
death of a child. Here was a sweet, beau- 
tiful soul, a robust saint, a tireless worker, 
who held high the banner of our faith. 

Dr. Francis G. Peabody was the next 
speaker. He said that, the more we reflect, 
the more rare seems Mr. Chadwick’s nature. 
He -was a rationalist and a mystic, a critic 
anda poet, It is no accident that the finest 
utterances of the lyric soul have come from 
men touched by rationalism. ‘There is a call 
for a union of these traits of critic and poet. 
Chadwick, in a singular way, represented 
both aspects of our life and work. He 
handled a sharp pen, and his literary judg- 
ments were keen; but throughout his mind 
was corrected, chastened, softened, and en- 
riched by the poet. No one but a poet can 
interpret rationalism; no one but a ration- 
alist can understand the imagination of a 
poet. Dr, Peabody emphasized the fitness 
of his academic honor, that of a master of 
arts. He was not a master of law, nor even 
of philosophy. He was a master of the art 
of criticism. His judgments of literature 
were incisive and trustworthy. He was a 
master of the art of verse and the art of ex- 
pression. His pen was facile and vigorous, 
sympathetic and appreciative. But more. 
He was a master of the art of friendship. 
He liked people; he loved to be with the 
greatest; he was at home with the thought- 
ful. It was by nd’accident that he was a 
biographer. He was a winsome, generous, 
appreciative friend, There is no higher art. 
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Dr. Samuel A. Eliot was introduced as 
one who had worked side by side with Mr. 
Chadwick. He said that he brought the 
testimony of a neighbor. The life of his 
friend was a happy one. He was fortunate 
in his birth, in his health, in his disposition; 
fortunate in that he had early to earn his 
own living. He loved nature, and put his 
first savings into a hill-top house. He early 
discovered the delights of domestic love, and 
married young. His capacity for hard work 
seemed unlimited. He could sit from twelve 
to fifteen hours at his desk, with only brief 
intervals for refreshment. He read every- 
thing, good, bad, and indifferent; but his 
mind reacted healthily on that wealth of 
knowledge. He had an extraordinary wealth 
of literary allusion: he enjoyed the regular 
opportunity of self-expression. His cus- 
tomary form of Monday morning greeting 
was, “I did enjoy preaching yesterday, and 
it went remarkably well.’ He enjoyed 
the quickening of intellectual encounter: his 
likes and dislikes and prejudices were strong 
His very egotisms were so naive and child- 
like that they added to his charm. 

Rev. Samuel B. Stewart spoke of the pass- 
ing that was a sorrow to usall. He thought 
that adoration was Mr. Chadwick’s charac- 
teristic sentiment: he could be lost in a glow 
of enthusiasm. He was pre-eminently a re- 
ligious man: his preaching was one of great 
enlightenment. What he believed his whole 
soul went out to meet. ‘‘Right from the 
heart, right to the heart it sprang,’ could 
apply to his words. 

Rev. Theodore C. Williams said that the 
New York meeting, held in memory of Mr. 
Chadwick, was an outpouring of personal 
affection. Love was the one word used. 
He was so large that we cannot size him 
up; so dear, we cannot analyze him. Mr. 
Williams said he had never known a bookish 
man with such red blood. He was most 
artless, and retained a childlike remoteness 
from the lower motives of men. 

Rev. Henry G. Spaulding spoke of Chad- 
wick ‘the poet, who was always seeing the 
ideal in the real. The value of his poems 
comes from their power to ‘‘soothe and quiet 
the restless pulse of care.’’ Mr. Spaulding 
concluded by repeating ‘“‘It singeth low in 
every heart.” 

Rev. John Snyder spoke feelingly of the 
close intellectual sympathy of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chadwick. 

Rey. Francis Tiffany said that Mr. Chad- 
wick was one who grew sweeter and more 
lovable as the years went on. If any one 
asked him for the broadest and best defini- 
tion of Unitarianism, he would reply, ‘‘ John 
Chadwick.” 

Mr. Eells concluded the meeting by asking 
all to rise and receive their benediction from 
Mr. Chadwick, reading the last words of one 
|of his last printed sermons:— 

‘The last word has not been spoken con- 
/cerning the interpretation of life until we 


| have said that the secret of the Lord is with 
| them that love Him. ‘Blessed are the pure 
'in heart, for they shall see God.’ It is the 
life grounded in reality that arrives at the 
| reality of things, that sees things as they are, 
| knows them for what they are worth, amid 


| the thunderous roar and crash that smite 
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deafeningly for others, hears a still, small 
voice, an angel song, and knows that there 
is ‘perfect peace subsisting at the heart of 
endless agitation,’ The good life is made 
aware of the good world, the good God. 
He will keep him in perfect peace whose 
hearts are stayed on Him.” ; 


A School of Peace, and the Brown 
and Black Problem. 


BY ASAPH HALL 


The article of Mr. Ginn is in a very amiable 
spirit, but it seems to me a thousand years 
ahead of time. One of the chief causes of 
war has not been considered by him. This 
is race hatred. Any one who was in the East 
thirty years ago could not help noticing the 
utter contempt of the white people, both 
profane and pious, for the brown people. 
A missionary published a calculation that 
82,341 Chinese go to hell every day. I could 
not verify this result, but did not venture 
to dispute an expert in these matters. We 
know how the British forced the opium trade 
on the Chinese with shot and shell. Some 
of our professors tell us that the British rule 
in India is excellent ; but now comes an Eng- 
lish book informing us that in the decade 
1890-1900 nineteen millions in India died 
of famine.. I prefer to be killed in battle. 
Last year, as soon as the hands of Russia 
were tied by the Japanese War, the British 
sent an army into Thibet, killing a few hun- 
dred people armed with old matchlocks, and 
demanding that the rest swear allegiance to 
British authority. Late reports tell us that 
the British officers in East Africa are saying 
that they must go and kill some cannibals. 
This sport is about as dangerous as shooting 
pheasants. The French have seized a large 
province in South-eastern China: they are 
killing the people of Madagascar and have 
nearly subdued the people of Algeria. The 
Germans are killing negroes in South-western 
Africa, and the Belgians appear to be doing 
the same on the Congo. The Spaniards and 
Italians have tried their hands at this busi- 
ness, but of late have not been very success- 
ful. 

What have we been doing ourselves to 
the brown and black people during the last 
few centiiries? We have driven away the 
Indian and seized his lands. The State of 
Connecticut has recently erected a monu- 
ment to commemorate the destruction of 600 
Indians, mostly women and children, in 1637. 
When Capt. Cook discovered the Sandwich 
Islands, he estimated the population to be 
1,000,000. We sent traders and missionaries 
to those islands, and now the census reports 
that there are 25,000 natives left. Their 
lands are in the hands of sugar planters, who 
want Chinese laborers; but the laws exclude 
the Chinese from our country. Gen. Grant 
tells us that our war with Mexico was wholly 
unjust. We have killed half a million Fili- 
pinos, and Gen. Shafter proposed that we _ 
should kill all of them. Surely the Rhodes 
scholarships at Oxford University are not 
needed to teach young Americans how to 
destroy brown people This is enough to 
show the conflicts that go on between the 
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whites andthe people of the tropical coun- 
tries. Can these conflicts be stopped by 
any moral means? In round numbers there 
are I,575,000,000 of people on the earth. Of 
these, 1,130,000,000 are brown and black 
people, and 445,000,000 are white. We have 
in our Southern States 9,000,000 of negroes; 
and what is to become of them? We im- 
ported their ancestors and made slaves of 
them. Must the negro be made the sport of 
political intrigue, and shall we have another 
Saturnalia of carpet-baggers? Let us hope 
not. ‘This is a question for statesmen. 

The people who made us undertake the 
control of so many foreign nations ought not 
to shrink from the cost of an efficient army 
and a powerful navy. Evidently President 
Roosevelt is right in these matters. The 
dangers and cost of military service are ex- 
aggerated, I think, by many writers. It 
would be a good thing for thousands of our 
young men if they could have a military 
training of three years, and be taught clean- 
liness, order, and obedience. The old Per- 
sian maxim is in order yet,—‘‘Teach a boy 
to ride well, to shoot straight, and to tell the 


truth.” 
GosHEN, CONN. 


Psychical Research. 


I consider that facts enough have been 
published in records and reports of the 
Piper and similar cases to settle the ques- 
tion of identity in reference to the real or 
alleged persons purporting to be “communi- 
cators’”; and that the difficulties of the 
spiritistic interpretation of the phenomena, 
as felt by both the general public and the 
average scientific man, are not suggested 
by the supposition of fraud, telepathy, 
guessing, chance coincidence, or any other 
ordinary causes, but are aroused by the 
triviality of the incidents, the confusion 
associated with the “communications,” and 
the absence of all that kind of information 
about the alleged communicators, their 
conditions of life and existence which the 
living are most curious to know. They can 
stand triviality until personal identity is 
proved; but they cannot understand why, 
after the demand for personal identity has 
been satisfied, the “‘communications’’ still 
continue to be so trivial and inane, why 
spirits can talk about nothing but jack- 
knives, old hats, toothpicks, and the like. 

I appreciate fully the difficulties sug- 
gested by this type of objection on the part 
of the general public, though they have a 
very simple explanation. The scientific 
man cannot reasonably press them as ob- 
-jections to the spiritistic theory after he 
has given up fraud. He has the facts to 
explain by some theory, and he cannot 
base scepticism of the existence of spirits 
by the inanity of what they say. If he 

cannot remove the cogency of the facts 
by fraud and telepathy, he has to accept 
at all costs the interpretation which the 
' phenomena enforce; and he is not to squirm 


at the supposition that death. may land us. 


in a purgatorial mad-house. Here is a place 
for the stoicism which he is always teaching 
us when we grieve at the loss of hope for an- 
other life better than this. He must practise 


, — 
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his own gospel. He must learn¥to face the 
issue as courageously as he advises men 
and women to bear the misfortunes of actual 
life, and not wince at the consequences 
because he does not like them. But I can 
excuse the difficulties which the average 
man feels, who is not interested in the per- 
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have to come through such mental and phys- 
ical conditions, we ought to expect them to 
take the form which such a medium would 
naturally determine. 

But this is not the chief reason that the 
communications are trivial and confused, 
or lacking in the kind of information wanted. 


plexities of scientific problems. He seeks}The reason for these characteristics is 


knowledge of a practical sort, and that may 
have some relation to his ideals, without 
complicated explanations and qualifications. 
The difficulty for him is a real one, and to | 
be treated seriously. I shall give a clear 
answer to his objection which I do not re- 
gard as an objection at all, though I accept 
its apparent difficulty. 

In the first place I have shown in my 
report on the Piper case, by an elaborate 
system of experiments between living per- 
sons, imitating the situation in medium- 
istic phenomena, that living persons will 
select unconsciously very trivial incidents 
to prove their identity, and that the facts 
sufficient to prove it are less in number 
than we have always insisted upon in su- 
pernormal phenomena. But this neces- 
sity of trivial facts is not the explanation 
of them in the Piper case. The real rea- 
son lies far deeper, and it represents one of 
the crucial factors in the determination 
of the spiritistic theory. Every student 
and critic of the case will have to face it 
as a necessary part of the explanation. It 
ts the mental state of the communicator while 
he ts communicating. I do not mean his 
mental state in his normal life hereafter, 
but that mental condition which is appar- 
ently necessary in order to communicate 
with the living at all. 

That there would be great difficulties in 
communicating, if spirits actually exist, 
would naturally be taken for granted by 
intelligent people. The silence of so many 
discarnate spirits through the ages, if they 
exist, would be sufficient proof of that fact, 
as well as what we know of the difficulty 
of communications between livitg people 
when they have no common language as 
a means of it. But there happen to be ad- 
ditional reasons for this difficulty, and they 
should be mentioned in order that the lay- 
man (I ought not to mention it to the sci- 
entist) may see and appreciate the reasons 
why the communications take the form | 
which they show. ‘The first of these is the 
abnormal mental and physical condition 
of the medium, specifically to illustrate, as 
in the case of Mrs. Piper. It is a trance 
condition in which she is unconscious; and 
the physiological functions of the organisms 
are more or less unusual, such as the cir- | 
culation of the blood, heart action, breath- 
ing, etc., all of which will affect the action 
of the nervous system through which the 
phenomena have to be produced by her 
automatic writing. We know from experi- 
ence with the hypnotic trance, with second- 
ary personality and unconscious cerebra- 
tion generally, that intelligent action is 
generally modified by these conditions, 
and that anything coming through them, 
whether spontaneous or from the suggestion 
of others, may often undergo great modi-| 


fications, and as often be exceedingly triv- 
ial. Hence, if spiritistic messages should 


deeper still. Zé ts that the communicator 
ts himself in an abnormal mental condition 
while communicating. It may be compared 
to a delirious dream, or to certain types 
of secondary personality in the living, or 
even to the trance of Mrs. Piper, in some 
of its aspects. The only question for the 
scientific man to raise is whether there is 
any evidence for such an hypothesis. This 
question I shall answer very briefly, as any 
attempt to supply complete evidence would 
take a volume. ‘The reasons for it I shall 
enumerate. 

1. Some hypothesis of the kind is neces- 
sary in order to account for the triviality 
and confusion, after we have felt forced 
to apply the spiritistic hypothesis to explain 
the supernormal facts. There is no excuse 
for this triviality and confusion on the tele- 
pathic theory, which has to be conceived 
as capable of doing anything in order to 
make it apply to what we obtain. Hence, 
with the spiritistic theory once forced on 
us to explain the evidential matter, we are 
obliged to find an explanation of the non- 
evidential matter, and more particularly 
the confusion about incidents and proper 
names. This necessity suggests that the 
mental unity of the phenomena is to be 
found in the mind of the communicator, 
while the form may be more or less affected 
by the medium through which the messages 
come. 

2. The peculiar confusion of certain mes- 
sages which are evidential, but reflective, 
of a mental state, like our loss of the sense 
of personal identity. Many messages are 
of this type; and the fact that they contain 
supernormal information confusedly told is 
one of the strongest indications of the truth 
of the supposition I have advanced, and 
the psychopathologist would be the first to 
recognize this on any theory of the phe- 
nomena. It is, in fact, surprising that it 
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has not been suggested much sooner than 
it has been. Mr. Myers and Dr. Hodgson, | 
so far as I know, were the first to mention it. 

3. The uniform testimony of ‘‘communi- 
cators” is to this effect in some form or 
another. They have said that it is something 
like our sleep, and so might be compared 
to the hypnotic trance. 
“controls” (supposed discarnate spirits who 
can best stand the transcendental conditions 
for communicating at all) in the Piper case 
has over and over again indicated this fact, 
and corroborative evidence of it occurred 
in a most remarkable message from one of 
his friends after death. ‘This friend, while 
living, was very much out of patience with 
the triviality, evasion, and confusion at 
the sittings when his deceased friend (George 
Pelham in the report) was communicating. 
Soon afterward this living friend was him- 
self numbered with the’ dead; and in his 
communications to Dr. Hodgson, through 
Mrs. Piper, he admitted that his first at- 
tempts were very confused, and that he 
“now understood why George Pelham had 
to spell out his words” and was so confused. 

The psychological student of the records 
will easily see the evidence of this hypothe- 
sis on the surface of the communications, 
though he may feel obliged to suspend 
judgment as to its final truth. But he will 
see its tenability from the nature of the 
phenomena connected with evidence of the 
supernormal. ‘The reader will have to go to 
the reports for this. I shall not be able here 
to give even an example of the enormous 
mass of evidence of this kind. I shall 
only mention two instances of supernormal 
facts that at the same time serve as testi- 
mony to the mental condition of the com- 
municator while communicating. One de- 
ceased person, assuming him actually com- 
municating, stated a fact which he said 
was a personal experience, but which could 
be proved that he never had in his life. 
But it was proved that he had made the same 
statement in the delirium of death. 


In another case a communicator, after | 


having intimated that he was going to tell 
some facts referring to his daughter, told 
them as incidents in his own experience. 
My inquiries showed that they were true of 
his daughter, and not true of himself. This 
sort of thing often occurs in the abnormal 
conditions of mind in the living. I could 
tell a most remarkable incident of one 
sitting with Mrs. Piper which proves the 
contention here advanced, but it is too 
complicated for the space at command. 
The few given must suffice to awaken curi- 
osity and to send the reader to the origi- 
nal reports. All that I wish to do here is 
to make clear that this hypothesis of an 
abnormal mental condition in the discarnate 
spirit while communicating is an essential 
part of the spiritistic theory, and that stu- 
dents and critics must pass judgment on 
this as well as on the evidence for the super- 
normal, 

There is one consideration of great value 
in this part of the theory. It shows what 
the limitations are for any rational knowl- 
edge of the next life. We know from simi- 


lar mental conditions among the living that 
rational conversation cannot be carried on 
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in them, and that dreams and deliria result 
in just such trivialities and confusion, and 
the absence of rational statements about 
important questions. The fact that such 
a condition exists, as more or less necessary 
to any communication, is one of great im- 
portance, considering the insane curiosity 


One of the chief *which many people have about another 


wotld when their duties lie in this one, and 
the “other-worldliness” which has charac- 
terized so many ages of superstition and 
persecution. Much of this curiosity is the 
reflection of a bad morality and a desire 
either to escape present duties or to ascer- 
tain the limits which nature assigns to the 
habits of libertines. For myself, I think 
it a fortunate thing for the race that it can- 
not easily pry into the secrets of the next 
life Its duty is investigation and action 
in the present. I admit the value of prov- 
ing a future life, but I do not think it at all 
necessary to know all about it in order to 
determine my duties in the life that now 
is. The nature of man is such that he must 
estimate consciousness more highly than 
dead matter; and, if nature makes matter 
imperishable and conserves energy, it is 
quite excusable that man should ask for 
evidence whether nature values personal 
consciousness as highly as dead matter. 
If it does not, we can hardly expect men, 
as we know them, to respect virtues that 
place the highest value on what nature 
does not conserve. But the importance 
for the belief that there is another life does not 
make it necessary that we should know 
what its special form is. We can well 
afford to leave that for the future to decide, 
while we can turn with a light heart to the 
duties around us and feel that our moral 
ideals are in the hands of the cosmos and 
ourselves.—James H. Hyslop, in World of 
To-day. 


Richard Acland Armstrong. 


In the quietness of reverent gratitude, in 
presence of a silent form and a face touched 
by the peace of God, we have simply to 
record at this moment the great loss that 
has befallen us. Rev. Richard Acland Arm- 
strong, minister of Hope Street Church, 
Martineau’s Church, in Liverpool, passed 
away on January 4, being not quite sixty- 
two years of age. Warnings of failing health 
there had been for some time, and latterly 
he had the comfort and the help of a friend 
as co-pastor in his ministry; but during the 
autumn he had been able to lecture for six 
weeks at Northampton and Nottingham on 
successive evenings, giving his course on 
‘Agnosticism and Theism in the Nineteénth 
Century,” and we had hoped that there 
were still years of quiet happy work beforé 
him in our midst. But the summons camé 
last week in a paralytic seizure and again 
early on Sunday morning, from which time 
he lay in a calm unconsciousness to the end, 

In him a great power for righteousness 
is taken from us.’ For twenty years he 
ministered in Liverpool, and for fifteen years 
before that in Nottingham, and in both 
places made his power felt as a strong man, 
with passionaté indignation against wrong, 
ardent in his labors for progress, for the 
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cleansing and uplifting of the life of the com- 
munity, for enlightenment and social ameli- 
oration. At the same time, through all his 
public work, the influence of which was by 
no means confined to Nottingham and Liver- 
pool, he was a faithful minister of the things 
of the spirit, blending in himself much of the 
force of a Hebrew prophet with a tenderness 
of feeling, deep and most sensitive sympa- 
thies and affections, which held him very 
close, for those who knew him best, to the 
mind and heart of Christ. All the depth 
of personal grace in him was known, per- 
haps only to a few; but for more than 
thirty years he has been one of the chief 
among our ministers, ever welcome as an 
earnest and persuasive preacher, a clear and 
forcible speaker, a keen debater, a wise coun- 
sellor, a leader whose clear insight and un- 
daunted will could always be relied upon— 
one who now can ill be spared. 

All that he has been to us in the life of 
our churches throughout this past genera- 
tion it would be difficult to estimate. At 
the time of his death he held the office of 
visitor to Manchester College, Oxford; he 
had been preacher of the Annual Sermon 
and president of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and Essex Hall Lec- 
turer; he was the second to be chosen, in 
succession to the late Charles Beard, as 
preacher of the National Conference Sermon, 
at the triennial meeting held in Birmingham 
nearly twenty years ago. He had been in 
America, in Holland, and in Scandinavia, 
as the trusted representative of the Unita- 
rians of this country, and it was only the 
state of his health which stood in the way 
of his undertaking that mission to Aus- 
tralasia, from which Rev. Charles Hargrove 
has just returned.—The Inquirer. 


Why no Americans have received 
Nobel Prizes. 


Probably the first thought of Americans 
on reading the announcing of the award 
of the ‘‘Nobel Prizes” of $40,000 each for 
1904 was surprise that not a single American 
received a prize. Americans are doing 
noble work in the physical sciences, in lit- 
erature, in medicine and surgery, in chem- 
istry, and in the humanities. A prize of 
about $40,000 is awarded annually for 
achievements in each of these branches, 
and yet no American has received a prize. 
The reason is not lack of appreciation abroad 
of what we are doing in this country, but the 
neglect of Americans to apply for the prizes, 
owing to misunderstanding of the manner 
in which the awards are made. In the ~ 
awarding of prizes only those persons are 
considered who are formally nominated as 
candidates by some institution, college, 
or scientific society of rank and character. 
Not a single American, we are informed, has 
yet been presented for consideration, and 
the impression abroad is that Americans 
are not interested in the prizes. “he awards 
are made in physical sciences and chemistry 
by the Academy of Science of Stockholm, 
in medicine by the medical faculty of the 
university, in literature by the Swedish 
Academy, and in the humanities by the 
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Norwegian Stérthing. Mr. W. E. Curtis, 
in his public letter of December 26, calls 
attention to this mutual misunderstanding. 
It is to be hoped that hereafter for each 
prize the name of at least one American 
will be formally presented as a candidate. 
Any one can compete, but his or her name 
must be presented by a worthy institution. — 
National Geographic Magazine. f 


New York Letter. 


The second meeting of the Unitarian Club 
was held at the rooms of the Aldine Club, 
Wednesday, January 18. The place of 
meeting was new; but, as it was centrally 
situated on Fifth Avenue, it was thought 
best to give it a trial. 

The subject of the evening was one that 
is not widely understood, and should be of 
real interest to all Unitarians inside and 
beyond the immediate touch of our club. 
The speakers of Wednesday were men emi- 
nently fitted to set forth the matter and 
they came from a distance to do so. The 
topic was “‘The Relation of the Meadville 
Theological School to the Future of Uni- 
tarianism.” The speakers were Prof. Fran- 
cis A. Christie and President Southworth. 

Mr. Christie’s particular branch of the 
subject was ‘‘The Value to the Churches of 
Scientific Theology.” 

Not a person at the dinner but went away 
with a firm conviction that Meadville holds 
a peculiar place in the country, and is of 
great future and present possibilities to 
Unitarians who must all wish to lay a firm 
foundation upon which our liberal faith 
may build. Mr. Hitch introduced Mr. 
Christie, who was the first speaker. He began 
by saying that to his mind the nineteenth 
century had clearly distinguished, toward 
its close, between theology and the church. 
The church and piety, in a measure, could 
each go its own way; but this should be a 
false conclusion. A good theological col- 
lege should perform a double duty. It 
should train not merely for the pulpit, but 
by a scientific course fit young men to deal 
practically with problems of daily life and 
present time. In short, the college should 
be the home of both science and theology, 
and should be maintained for that high pur- 
pose. It seems a far cry from this sifting 
of the understanding to the burning and de- 
vout longing to save men, but only when 
students are brought to see the harmony 
between the two can perfect unity exist 
and force be gained. 

A young man comes to the theological 
school full of zeal, and to his surprise he is 
set to critical Bible study, real Bible sci- 
ence; but he soon realizes, or should, that 
just that training is necessary for religious 
sureness. He must determine what is the 
word of God. Is it church or Bible or re- 
ligious history that lies back of all, or is 
it°a ‘vision, miraculous, elusive, or is it 
coherent in the human soul? It should be 
the-unveiling of the destiny of. the world. 

‘. This’ study is scientific theology. If a 
man pursues the detail of such scientific edu- 
cation, it means self-devotion to the ideal. 
‘He must approach it with single-hearted- 
ness, and follow all the needs of such train- 
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ing. Unless he does this, he is a traitor to 
his calling. 

Our sympathy is restored when we see 
a will so subdued to the cause. A will so 
directed has an interest deeper than when 
directed to self. The moral quality is fine, 
the pursuit is far-reaching. 

The desirability for a theological and sci- 


entific training is for the good of the future. | 


In Pennsylvania we see what happened 
when they divorced the two. The people 
became narrow and _ constricted. They 
lacked culture, and were walled away from 
public life to a certain extent. The type is 
one from which we shrink. 

Piety and culture mean a higher theology, 
and only can a scientific training accomplish 
this; We claim this as a right of church- 
men. It is the product of modern thought. 

When we consider the men at St. Louis 
who represented this method of training, we 
get a glimpse of the truth,—men of full 
mind and glowing heart, full of eagerness 
and daring, joined with firm faith and reason, 
full of plans for social betterment. They 
lead an assault on evil, and enter into the 
interests of men. 

By the very necessity of the case the 
scientific man seeks the truth for all men. 
He makes for world-wide freedom and sym- 
pathy. When he takes upon himself a sci- 
entific theology, he desires his neighbor to 
see the strength of readjustment, and so 
contributes to the general good. He fosters 
social unity, and so makes for religious unity. 

The older faith had different standards, 
hence different denominations. The modern 
faith is so wide, it makes unity a possibility. 

All lives must be sustained by a unison of 
hearts and wills. When men see that the 
world’s wisdom is with their theology, they 
will grasp the unity of faith and principle. 

Scientific theology is making the religion 
for the future. The church universal will 
then have a basis for strong religion. In 
supporting scientific theology, we are fur- 
thering this end and the freedom we all love. 

President Southworth, before beginning 
his address, took the opportunity of thank- 
ing the people of Manhattan who last year, 
at the suggestion of Dr. Slicer and Mr. 
Savage, entertained the graduating class of 
Meadville in their homes, giving many of 
the young men their first glimpse of a great 
city and the social problems that beset it. 

The eight young men, Mr. Swuthworth 
said, are now all settled, many of them in 
the West, the present tendency now being 
toward the setting sun. The speaker drew 
a short sketch of the growth of Meadville. 
Since 1854 to the present day it had pro- 
gressed slowly, but, he thought, surely. 

The first building was erected there by 
contributions, largely from New York and 
Brooklyn, then separate cities. A New 
York woman established a chair of sociology 
soon after, and such a chair is indispensable 
in any college worthy the name. Later an 
anonymous friend, through Robert Collyer, 
gave a generous endowment to the library; 
and the library at once took its place abreast 
certain lines with other colleges. It now 
contains some 25,000 volumes, but hope is 
entertained that the growth will go on in 
this direction. - 
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Another endowment, coming from the 
same source, has linked the destiny of the 
school with Unitarian thought in the vi- 
cinity. 

The faculty in the beginning numbered 
three: now it numbers six, and they have 
ambition and hopes of putting the school 
on equal footing with any theological col- 
lege in the country. 

Unitarians have the right to teach theology, 
even if now it lacks the present need. We 
make men feel the mighty force of religion, 
and that is a present factor in the lives about 
us. Religion makes men combine together 
for truth and righteousness in some effective 
way. President Southworth then men- 
tioned some problems that beset Meadville, 
and Unitarians all over the land should 
consider them well. 

First there is the lack of material equip- 
ment with which it is wrestling. Hackley’s 
growth in this respect is remarkable. Two 
or three of its buildings would cover all the 
Meadville ones. The library building cost 
$6,000; but, had it been known then of the 
generous endowment that came later, the 
building would have been erected on larger 
lines. So in library accommodation the 
school is cramped. The new gymnasium is 
all that is needed, and meets with all ap- 
probation. 

A year ago a landscape gardener was em- 
ployed to suggest plans for future building 
spots and means for beautifying the grounds. 
These plans have been provided, but no 
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means are at hand now to put them into 
effect. The second problem is one of in- 
struction. Time was when anybody who 
had served in the ministry, and became un- 
fitted for further service there, could teach. 
That time has passed. Meadville, however, 
has suffered from this. It demands now 
that a professor should be not only able to 
teach, but he must deal sympathetically 
with the present period and the facts with 
which it is concerned. 

The trustees not long ago arranged for a 
pension fund, and all men over sixty-five 
who had served worthily in the school for 
twenty years could avail themselves of a 
pension. Two professors accepted the priv- 
ilege at once, and their places were taken 
by young men who are making their repu- 
tations. The change has created almost a 
revolution. Young men want to know the 
meaning of faith as it touches human na- 
ture now. Christianity to-day is concerned 
with the documents that can throw light on 
the needs of to-day. Meadville aims to bring 
to young men just such training. 

The third problem—and it is an engrossing 
one—is the kind of young men who resort 
to the school in order to train for the min- 
istry. This problem is one of the future 
as well as the present. In it lies the fate of 
the churches. 

In Harvard, Princeton, and Yale, but one 
per cent. of the students are preparing for 
the ministry, and there is reason to believe 
the percentage will decline. 

The men who go into the liberal ministry 
are largely from other churches. This de- 
serves serious consideration from Unitarians. 

What can be the answer? What is the 
nature of Unitarianism in New York? What 
stamp does it bear? The power of the 
names of such men as Slicer, Collyer, Wright, 
Savage, and others,—is this all that Uni- 
tarianism means? 

Twenty-five years from now these men 
will not be preaching. What then will be 
the condition of Unitarianism? Will you 
let your faith be left to the tender mercies 
of the Congregationalists and Methodists? 
Or will you now send the flower of your 
young manhood to the colleges, to fit them 
for the future of the church? 

Mr. Forbes sent his son to Harvard, and 
to-day the church at Dedham has sprung 
into new life by that son’s effort. Savage’s 
son goes to the Pacific coast, and there an 
awakened life is begun. 

Paul Frothingham has become a leader in 
liberal thought, and President Eliot's son 
was given to the ministry. The crucial 
question is, Who are to be the leaders of 
the future in this country? The church we 
love has a part to play. Where are the men 
fitted to lead the way? 

At Oxford and Harvard, Unitarian training 
holds but part in the general plan. At 
Meadville, if it is properly equipped, students 
can train themselves along special lines, and 
be enabled to lead in Unitarian thought. 


and with your help they can aid the future. 

Mr, Brundage, lately settled in the Third 
Church, Brooklyn, gave a glowing tribute 
to Meadville. He said he found there a true 
spirit, healthful”and pure, and that Uni- 
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tarians could not do better than to equip 
it properly for future usefulness. 

Dr. Slicer, in closing, added the weight of 
his opinion for the college. He said Mead- 
ville fitted young men to tackle present-day 
problems, and looked to the future. 

Mr. Slicer then paid a touching and ap- 
preciative tribute to Mr. Chadwick, and 
pointed out how the splendid character of 
his work bore testimony in the courageous 
attitude his people were taking in seeing 
that the radiance of his teaching might be 
carried on through their lives and future 
church work. Hi TAG; 


A Carnival of Nations. 


The appropriations to Morgan Memorial 
from the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
(Unitarian) and the Boston Missionary and 
Church Extension Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, together with the rentals 
from the building, fall more than $3,000 short 
of the current expenses of the institution. 
In these expenses the largest item is the 
interest bill on its $50,000 mortgage. 

A Joint Committee of Unitarians and 
Methodists has been appointed, not only to 
supervise the work,—which is in a most 
flourishing condition,—but to devise means 
whereby this annual deficit can be met, and 
a fund raised which will deliver the institu- 
tion from the burden of its $2,300 yearly 
interest bill. 

A fair in aid of the work will be held on 
the afternoons and evenings of February 20, 
21, 22, 23, and 24. 

The fair is to be a Carnival of Nations, 
inasmuch as the work is among people of 
many nations, and will be held in the Morgan 
Memorial, 85 Shawmut Avenue, in order to 
get the public to visit the place and see the 
great variety and excellent kinds of work 
of the institution. 

The general plan is to have the different 
nations represented by booths, with the at- 
tendants dressed in the national costumes, 
and the effect should be pleasing and artistic. 

Rey. E. J. Helms, pastor of the chapel, is 
secretary of the committee, and will be glad 
to hear from any friends who are willing to 
assist in making the fair a success. 


Lectures in Boston. 


A new and valuable course of lectures on 
the life of Jesus in its relation to contem- 
porary history and to the political, social, 


and religious life of the times, will begin at | 


the Twentieth Century Club rooms, 2 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston, on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 4, at four o'clock, and continue for eight 
successive Saturday afternoons. The lecturer 
will be Prof. John Winthrop Platner of An- 
dover Theological Seminary, formerly as- 
sistant professor of church history in the 
Divinity Schoo! of Harvard University. It 
will be the purpose of this course to give as 


_accurate a picture as possible of the historical 
The professors are devoted to practical work, | 


background in connection with which the 
life of Christ must always be interpreted, 
and to show both the significance of his life 
in its surroundings and the greater signifi- 
cance which surpassed the environment. 
Prof, Platner has already done most valuable 
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work in connection with large Bible classes 
at the Old Seuth Church, and is a most ac- 
ceptable speaker in addition to being a 
thorough scholar. Such a course must be 
of large importance to all students of Chris- 
tianity. At this especial time it will also be 
of value to those who are teaching and study- 
ing the gospel of John in connection with 
the International Sunday-school Lessons. 
Tickets for the course can be secured from 
the secretary of the Twentieth Century 
Club, 2 Ashburton Place, for $2 each. Single 
admission tickets can be bought at the door 
on the day of any lecture for 35 cents. 


National Sunday-school Exhibit. 


An exhibition of Sunday-school apparatus, 
literature, and methods of teaching is being 
arranged, in connection with the third an- 
nual convention of the Religious Education 
Association, which will be held in Boston, 
from Sunday, February 12th, to Thursday, 
the 16th inst. It is designed to make the 
exhibit as pedagogically complete as possible, 
and to show the plans and methods of in- 
struction pursued by Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish Sunday-schools. 

The exhibition is in charge of a committee 
consisting of Rev. Messrs. Richard Morse 
Hodge, D.D., of Union Theological Seminary, 
Milton S. Littlefield of New York, and W. W. 
Smith, M.D., of the New York Sunday-school 
Commission. The committee is collecting 
plans of Sunday-school buildings, school fur- 
niture, text-books, hymn-books, reference 
works for teachers, Sunday-school curricula, 
pictures, print and relief maps, models of 
Oriental buildings, furniture, etc., and note- 
books, drawings, relief and surface maps, 
and other work executed by Sunday-school 
pupils. For this purpose correspondence 
is solicited of Sunday-schools, publishers, 
and manufacturers, who may desire to fur- 
nish material. The articles should be ap- 
proved by the committee before they are 
shipped to Boston. 

Communications should be addressed to 
the chairman of the Committee on the ex- 
hibition of Religious Education, Dr, Richard 
Morse Hodge, 7oo Park Avenue, New York 
City. Religious papers please copy. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REVISIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
found it necessary to face and settle the 
question as to revisions of the Bible. It 
decides to recognize the prevalent fondness 
for the King James’s version in the ordinary 
uses of the Bible. Sentiment and habit 
have combined to give an enduring place in 
the preference of Christendom for this form. 

But, when it comes to lessons and studies, 
which depend greatly upon the accuracy 
of the translation, the American Standard 
Revision has been selected as the authority. 
There seems to be good reasons for preferring 
it to the English Revision. In order to 
base Biblical instruction for the young on a 
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solid basis, we must have the truth. ‘Texts 
and .passages must be rendered into their 
true equivalent. This the American Stan- 
dard Revision aims to do; and, with all its 
defects,—and no version is without errors,— 
it has received the approval of scholars, and 
is coming into acceptance for teaching pur- 
poses. An interesting article on the whole 
subject appears in the Sunday School Times 
for January 21. I extract the following 
with regard to the American Standard Re- 
vision :— 

“The Anglo-American Revision of 1881 
and 1885 (commonly called the English Re- 
vision, to distinguish it from the later 
American Standard Revision), which was 
welcomed on both sides of the Atlantic with 
such eagerness, has recorded a gradual in- 
crease in its sale throughout the United 
Kingdom during the past fourteen years. 
The American Standard Revision, which 
first appeared in 1901, has recorded an even 
more rapid increase in popularity, until now, 
after three and one-half years, the demand 
for it is four times as large as when it was 
first published. The leading Bible-studying 
periodicals of North America regularly use 
this revision in their columns. Even promi- 
nent British publications have recognized its 
advance over any other English translation, 
such a periodical as the London Quarterly, 
for instance, saying of it, ‘It isa noble work 
destined to become the accepted Bible of 
the majority of the Anglo-Saxon race.’ 
Publishers do not bring out new editions of 
a book when its sales are waning. Yet thir- 
teen different styles of the American Stand- 
ard Revision have followed each other in 
rapid succession since the first edition made 
its appearance in August of 1901. The 
latest of all is a quarto pulpit edition, a size 
of Bible that would not be risked save in 
response to a wide-spread demand and as a 
result of general use.’’ 

Those who wish to know the reasons why 
the American Standard Revision is the best 
will find light on this point in several arti- 
cles published in the Sunday School Times 
during the past ten years or more by Dr. 
Chambers, Prof. Philip Schaff, Howard 
Osgood, and Rev. Louis A. Gould 


NEW METHODS. 


As in the revision of the Bible, with its 
changes of accepted phrases and terms, so 
in the Sunday-school methods of instruc- 
tion there are many marked changes at the 
present time. The Unitarian Sunday-school 
conventions often discuss the subject of the 


primary and kindergarten material. Shall 
much be introduced or little? Is it profit- 


able to use clay, sand, maps, tools, and the 
like, or shall the instruction be more com- 
pletely didactic? It is noticeable that our 
Sunday-school workers are conservative in 
this matter. A majority vote at any time, 
after such a discussion, would probably be 
greatly in favor of passing by the new 
methods. Yet the fact remains that some 
efficient work is being accomplished in this 
way in some of our own schools, and other 
denominations are launching out quite 
boldly in these experiments. 

An illustrated page in the New York 
Herald of Sunday, January 15, sets forth 
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what has been undertaken in New York City 
by Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, and un- 
denominational training schools. An ex- 
hibit was lately given, extending over four 
weeks, in which costumes and utensils of 
life in the Holy Land, maps of Palestine 
modelled by children, and all kinds of manual 
work illustrating Biblical times, were to be 
seen. All this really means that manual 
work, as introduced into Sunday-school 
methods, has quite taken the fancy of cer- 
tain leading educators. 

All these practical results come from some 
elaborate antecedents in the way of train- 
ing. Training Classes, Training Schools, 
Teachers’ Colleges, Normal Sunday-schools, 
all these terms indicate new sources in these 
new times of preparation in Sunday-school 
teaching. One of the most successful train- 
ing classes is in Dr. Rainsford’s church. As 
a result no teacher goes before her class un- 
prepared. Not only are the principles of 
teaching unfolded, but the use of pictures 
and models illustrating the lesson, the 
geography of the Holy Land, and the an- 
thropology of the Bible are treated. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emity B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.) 


The Fair. 


In accordance with its honored traditions 
the Young People’s Religious Union is pre- 
paring to hold the next Fair some time in the 
coming autumn. Two years ago the “Fes- 
tival of the Nations’’ at Copley Hall roused 
genuine interest among our young people, 
stimulated them in their consciousness of 
unity, and made available for the spread of 
this interest in unity the sum of nearly 
sixteen hundred dollars. As the cynic truly 
says, ‘‘A fair exchange is no robbery, but a 
church fair exchange is robbery.” Let us 
admit this pleasing fact, but let us not for- 
get the nature of the robbery. To have our 
isolation, our individual littleness, our selj- 
ishness taken away from us,—this is losing 
the things that we never care to advertise 
for when they are stolen from us; for we dis- 
cover that we are better off without them, 
seeing that in their place we find the larger 
life and pleasure,— our-selves. 

First, as to a formal necessity underlying 
the success of the Fair. It must have a 
management. As in previous years, this 
governing body takes the form of a commit- 
tee of five, with full authority to invite from 
all our young people a cordial response to 
their plans and suggestions. This year the 
committee is to include no officers or direc- 
tors of the National Young People’s Religious 
Union, but friendly intercommunication is 
provided for by the ex-officio preserice on 
the committee of the national secretary. 
The chairman of the last Fair committee, 
Miss Floyd, has accepted a re-election to 
this office, and this fact, together with the 
amount of time now available for prepara- 
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tion, starts the active work with the best 
of prospects. The full committee can prob- 
ably be announced in the February Word 
and Work. 

But back of all the formative work of the 
committee lies the necessity for the Fair spirit 
in the hearts of the young people. In the 
last analysis all depends upon this. Let us 
prove by this coming Fair that all of the good 
will manifested in past opportunities of this 
kind has truly “‘gone to seed,” thus making 
itself ready for a yet more bountiful up- 
springing. 

The coming Fair should be as like the past 
ones, and as different from the past ones, as 
possible. This holds both as to methods 
of preparation, as to the nature of objects 
offered for sale, and as to entertainment 
This is the time for every one who has a 
suggestion to bestow it upon the committee 
Every suggestion will be welcome, and will 
be adopted in so far as it harmonizes with 
conditions as actually developed; and this 
invitation extends to any who may read 
these lines. Send your communications to 
the Chairman of the Fair Committee, Room 
11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Let me make here one practical suggestion 
for all of us to keep in mind. These are the 
days when, among other agencies, photog- 
raphy is helping us greatly to counteract 
the barriers of distance. ‘‘Seeing is believ- 
ing,’’ becomes ever more feasible in material 
things, owing to the possibility of picking 
up mountains and lakes and temples and 
battles and peace congresses with the re- 
creating camera plate. Why should we not 
unite to take a conscious advantage of this 
possibility? Two separate fields of action 
invite us in this connection,—separate con- 
tributions and Union exhibits, 

There is no region of our country without 
its special advantages in the possibilities for 
interesting pictures. There is no town or 
city but has something of value to add to 
the collection which the fair could both 
exhibit and sell. The visible gathering to- 
gether of so many localities would speak 
eloquently for the spirit which binds us all 
together. In this field individuals can freely 
work. 

But is this all? Why can we not have a 
set of Union exhibits whereby are drawn , 
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together the camera’s manifold visions of 
the surroundings which the various unions 
call their ‘“‘home”? This collection might 
later be made available to all the unions, 
just as the Library Art Club now sends its 
collections from library to library. And who 
of us would fail to be interested in seeing 
‘“‘where our friends live’? It is worth not- 
ing in this connection that at the recent 
meeting of the Unitarian Club in Boston 
one of the most interesting features—one of 
the most stimulating to the practical imagi- 
nation—was the set of views showing the 
new churches which are being dedicated 
in the Unitarian name. Why cannot the 
young people make use of the fair to secure 
something like a systematic collection of 
church exteriors and interiors? Yesterday 
I saw such a set of views of one of the New 
York churches. Could I show it to you here 
I feel sure that you would find it suggestive 
of possibilities ‘‘at home,” 

If you have any suggestions on the above 
suggestions, send them to the committee and 
oblige us all. Better yet, add to these sug- 
gestions by thoughts along other lines of 
possible activity. Let your good intentions 
not trust too much to having a “‘plenty of 
time,’ for the committee begins work at 
once. CARLETON AMES WHEELER. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel.—The Wednesday noon ser- 
vice February 1, will be conducted by Rey. 
Francis H. Rowley, D.D., of the First Bap- 
tist Church. There will be a vesper service 
with chorus choir every Sunday afternoon 
till Easter at 3.30. January 29, the music 
will be from Verdi’s Requiem Mass. 


Churches. 


BARNSTABLE, Mass.—The Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church of Barnstable was burned 
Jan. 15, 1905, directly after morning service. 
It. was built in 1836, and was a fine type of 
the New England meeting-house of that 
period. It stood on Cobb’s Hill, and was a 
prominent feature in the landscape, seen 
all over the village and far out to sea. The 
outside was of fine proportions, while the 
interior was very attractive with its high 
mahogany pulpit and heavy curtain for 
background. The coloring was in good taste, 
and strangers coming to it were often im- 
pressed by its dignity and _ restfulness. 
Through the efforts of the ladies it has for 
many years been kept in fine condition. It 
is much regretted that the pulpit and com- 
munion table could not have been saved, 
but only furnishings of the vestibule escaped 
the flames. It was dedicated December, 
1836, Rev. Dr. Kendall of Plymouth 
preaching the dedication sermon. Rev. | 
Theodore Parker was called to the first pas- | 
torate, but declined. It is pleasant to know | 
that this church so early in its life was among 
the first to receive the light which Elder | 
John Robinson told the little band, when 
leaving all they held dear to find homes 
where they might worship God as conscience 
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dictated, that he was sure there was ‘‘more 
light to break forth from God’s holy word,” 
and besought them to receive it as readily 
as any word that came from his lips. The 
teachings of this truth have always been 
heard from this old pulpit, and many have 
gone from the church to places of high trust 
and responsibility and been witnesses to that 
truth. The old meeting-house has gone, 
with all its sacred associations, and it is left 
for others to carry on the work so nobly 
begun. ‘The loss is severe, but already steps 
are being taken to replace the old meeting- 
house we loved so well. 


BERLIN, Mass.—First Unitarian Society: 
Rey. Frank R. Gale, the minister, has en- 
tered upon the third year of his pastor- 
ate, with increased interest. Sunday, Jan- 
uary 1, was observed as Rally Sunday. 
There was special music by the choir and 
orchestra and a sermon by the pastor, on 
“The Worth of I Can and I Will.” The 
church was filled by a large and apprecia- 
tive audience, more than one hundred per- 
sons being present. December 16 the Sun- 
day-school held a supper and entertainment, 
in which all except the youngest members 
took part. The net proceeds were about 
$20. Saturday, December 24, the Sunday- 
school observed its annual Christmas festi- 
val. An invitation was extended to all con- 
nected with the society to partake of a 
lunch in the dining-hall of the church. 
This was followed by an entertainment con- 
sisting of a cantata, readings, and music 
The gifts were then distributed from two 
well-filled trees by Santa Claus and his at- 
tendants. The men of the society are man- 
ifesting an increased interest, as evidenced 
by a supper and entertainment which they 
plan to hold in about two weeks. 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—Rev. C. R. Bowen: 
On Christmas Day Mr. Bowen preached his 
last sermon here for the present, entering in 
January on his duties as instructor in the 
Meadville Theological School. He will oc- 
cupy the pulpit again during July and Au- 
gust, and mean time Rev. George Willis Cooke 
is serving as supply. In all departments 
the church life is active and prosperous. 


Du.utH, Minn.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Harry White: The church seems to be 
having a Renaissance of its own. When 
the State conference met here in October, 
twenty new members were received into the 
church. It started the new year by recetving 
four members more on the 1st of January, 
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making twenty-four additions since the 1st 
of September. The reception of new mem- 
bers is now accompanied by a simple little 
ceremony which makes the occasion signifi- 
cant alike for the new members and the old. 
The Sunday-school, for its Christmas celebra- 
tion, hired a big sled and went about distrib- 
uting presents to the poorer children whom 
Santa Claus might have forgotten. A spe- 
cially promising and hopeful feature of the 
work here are the monthly church meetings 
which were determined upon on the 6th inst. 
Heretofore it has been the custom of the 
church to hold an annual meeting in Sep- 
tember. Now it has been decided to hold > 
a church meeting every month, in order that 
the people interested in the church might 
keep in closer touch with the work of the 
church and be more constantly informed as 
to its needs. It is the application of the 
New England ‘‘town meeting” to the affairs 
of the church. The first meeting was a sur- 
prise to all in the number who came out and 
in the interest which was shown. 
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FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Society of 
Fairhaven: Rev. William Brunton has re- 
signed his pastorate, to take effect at the 
close of February. At the annual mecting 
held January rz resolutions were adopted 
expressing warm appreciation of Mr. Brun 
ton’s uniform and faithful services as pastor, 
preacher, and friend, his high intellectual 
thought and breadth of mind, his spirit of 
Christian brotherhood and the many acts of 
kindness which have characterized his min- 
istry in this town. The hearts of those 
who have been his people for the last eight 
years go out to him with kindly feeling and 
a large hope for his success. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Church of Our Father: 
The ordination of Mr. Melvin Brandow into 
the ministry took place on the evening of 
January 6, with a sermon by Prof. Fenn of 
the Harvard Divinity School, who also read 
the Scriptures. Mr. Garvin, the president 
of the board of trustees, spoke in introduc- 
tion, Mr. Badger of New York gave the in- 
vocation and the charge to the minister, 
while Mr. Hawes of Germantown (Philadel- 
phia) had the ordaining prayer, the charge 
to the people, and the right hand of fellow- 
ship. The gift of $200 at Christmas has 
cleared the church of all indebtedness. As 
a means toward more systematic giving, the 
envelope system of church contributions 
went into force the first of the year. Since 
the first of November there has been. one 
baptism and three admissions to member- 
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ship. Post-office Mission work has begun 
for the territory of Lancaster, Lancaster 
County, and Harrisburg. Ten lectures on 


the Synoptic Gospels for a bi-weekly Bible | 


class will extend from January to May. The 
minister has planned a series of seven ser- 
mons on the “Firm Foundations of Faith,” 
to begin January 29. The Women’s Alliance 
is holding two meetings a month, one for 
business, the other for social and literary 
culture. They have recently held a con- 
cert and a fair, both successful. The Sun- 
day-school has started a library, has had 
monthly parties or entertainments for the 
children, and at the teacher’s meetings is 
reading Coe’s ‘‘Education in Religion and 
Morals.” The church was three years old 
on January 14, and the outlook is promising. 
The Harrisburg congregation is also in charge 
of Mr. Brandow, and the movement there is 
holding its own. 


NEWTON CENTRE.—The Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rev. Morgan Millar; The annual meet- 
ing and supper of the Newton Centre Uni- 
tarian Society, held January 16, was the 
largest and most successful in the history of 
the church. The following committee was 
chosen for the ensuing year: H. C. Hawks, 
president ; Henry Barber, clerk; R. E. Clark, 


treasurer; A. J. Blanchard, E. A. Gordon, | 


Freedom Hutchinson, G. F. Spalding. 


Sat Lake Crty, UtTan.—First Unitarian 
Society: Rev. F. P. Eddy recently from the 
Universalist Church in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
succeeds Rey. William H. Fish, Jr. 


SHERWOOD, MicH.—Unity Church: On 
January 9 Mr. Burton Alfred Hills was 
ordained and later installed as minister of 
the churches of Sherwood, Onsted, and 
Brooklyn, Mich. The ordaining address 
was by Xev. Thomas P. Burns. In the in- 
stallation service President F. M. Daniels 
gave the welcome from the congregation, 
Rev. W. M. Backus the address to the con- 
gregation, and Rev. Thomas P. Burns ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship. There 
was a large attendance. The ladies of the 
Sherwood Church served a supper before 
the services. 


Personal. 


Rev. John Cuckson has declined the call 
to the Third Congregational Church of 
Springfield, Mass. 

When the resignation of Rev. Theodore 
C. Williams of Hackley School took effect 


last month, his boys presented him with the | 


massive silver loving-cup which is now at 25 
Beacon Street. It bears the mottoes of the 
school,—JVNCTI JVVAMVS and H@0z AN- 
OPQIUQT AAIMQN, On the night before the 
boys left for the holidays each boy and each 
master drank of the cup. The boys were 
much affected by the head-master’s depart- 
ure, and freely expressed their sorrow and 
their affection, The faculty of the school 
presented Mr. Williams with richly-bound 
volumes of Catullus, containing on the fly- 
leaf the autograph of each teacher ‘‘in mem- 
ory of many happy days of labor and fellow- 
ship under his friendly guidance.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams will spend the winter in New 
York and go abroad in the early spring. 


The Christian Register 


quantity when manufactured. 


of our heavy orders. 
an example in point. 
would hesitate at 50. 


made possible only by the fact 
were made in large quantity. 


By coming here you gain the discount 
Take this Bureau as 
We can safely place 
an order for 150 of these bureaus at one 
cutting where any other manufacturer 
The low price at 
which we later offer our 150 bureaus is 


This is taking no account of the further fact 
that you have 470 different styles from which to choose instead of a paltry 75. 


55! 


QUANTITY TALKS 


In considering the purchase of fine furniture 
let this one fact be always borne in mind: the 
thing whieh makes low price possible is 


that they 


Books by the late 


FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $1. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $r. 


|RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $r. 
|A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $r. 


For sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress St., - Boston 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 81.00 


Brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street Boston 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of | 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST.., 


BOoOsToNn. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication ef Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 


5 cents. 
NOW READY: 


. Home Again. 

. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 
What shall I do for Others this Year ? 

. War and Peace. 

. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 

. The Fading Leaf. 

7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 


| Series on ‘‘ Life’s Dark Problems.” 

8. I. The Answer of Job. 

| 10. II, Some Theological Answers 
ur, Ill. The Divine Government. 
12. IV. Pain. 

16. Y. Life’s Incompleteness. 

18. Vi. Moral Evil. 


9. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 

13. The Pilgrims. A Sermon for Forefather’s 

| Day. 

| 14. The Gospel of the Divine Birth. 

15. A Happy New Year. 

17. ‘*The Sunny Side of the Snow.'’ (By Rob- 
ert Collyer.) 


a apnown = 


Send for a specimen copy. 
Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo, H. Ellis Go , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


| 
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Pleasantrics. 


‘““My sister sings ‘Il Trovatore’ in five 
sharps.” “Mine sang it in six flats, but} 
they made her move out of every one of 
them.” 


“Yes, I am going down town to get mea 
new two-quart agony boiler,” said the good 
German lady, who prefers agate ware for her 
kitchen utensils. 


Pessimist: “‘ You haven’t had all that you 
wanted in life, have you?’”’ Optimist: ‘No; 
but I haven’t had all that I didn’t want, 
either.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


American: ‘“‘Why do you go to Germany 
sooften?”’ German: ‘‘I like operas.’ ‘‘You| 
can hear opera in this country.” ‘Yah; 
but id’s sheaper to puy a teeket to Shermany 
und hear it ofer dere.”’—New York Weekly. 


“What an awful lot o’ money these high- 
toned travellers waste for drink,’’ said Uncle 
Abner, as he laid down his newspaper. “A 
man who'll pay a hundred dollars for a 
saloon passage to England, when he can go 
in the steerage for twenty, is a slave to rum, 
that’s what I say!” 


The inventor of a new feeding bottle for 
infants sent out the following among his 
directions for using: ‘‘When the baby is done 
drinking, it must be unscrewed and laid in a 
cool place under the hydrant. If the baby} 
does not thrive on fresh milk, it should be 
boiled.’’—Collier’s Weekly. 


A Primer of Literature. 


What is the Literature of to-day? 

Fiction. 

How is Fiction divided ? 

Into Historical Novels and Nature Books. | 

What is a Historical Novel? 

One that shows no trace of History or) 
of Novelty 

What is a Nature Book? 

A volume of misinformation about animals. 

Why are Nature Books popular just now? 

Because they are the fashion. 

Mention some recent Nature Books. 

“The Lions of the Lord,” “PigsinClover,”’ 
“The Octopus,” ‘‘The Blue Goose,” and 
“The Sea Wolf.” 

What are the best-selling books? 

Those which sell the best people. | 

What is a Magazine? 

A small body of Literature entirely sur- 
rounded by advertisements. 

Why is a comic paper so called? 

Because it’s so funny that anybody buys it. 

What is a Critic? 

A Critic is a man who writes about the 
books he doesn’t like. 

What is poetry? 

Lines of words ending with the same 
sound. 

What is a Minor Poet? 

A poet not yet twenty-one years of age. 

What is a Major Poet? 

There isn’t any. 

What is a Publisher ? 

A man who is blamed if a book doesn’t 
sell, and ignored if it does. 

What does a publisher mean by Problem 
Novels? 

All, except Kipling’s and Mrs. Humphry 
Wards’s. 

What makes a book a phenomenal success ? 

Much bad, much pad, and much ad.— 
Carolyn Wells, in Metropolitan Magazine, 
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ARPETS. 


The Christian Registet 


Necklaces 
of very fine 


Oriental 


PEARLS 


[51 WASHINGTONSF| 
|CORNER-WEST'SF} 


uRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, and Packed 
Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place ‘Te shes 5325 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFPICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190%....0-000 ceeeceeeveseee $35,784,010.50 
LPABILITIES tes’ is «ORMR RUS Ae ee esa tens 32,569,406.71 

$3,214,603.79 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. F. TRULL, Seeretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. . « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, 


(28) [January 26 1965 
Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modem 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL £8. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROOK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Str teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific Sc oul and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent fre. DR. G@. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Individual 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 


««» CONTENTS.:. 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 

The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate ? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston. 


AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 
PRICES 


SOSmNINCTOR 


6535 


JOHN H.Pray & Sons Ca., 
LARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 


sT., 
ve. SOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 


